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by RAYMOND HORRICKS 


I met Charles Delauney in the 
vestibule of the Salle Pleyel on the 
morning of June Ist. Painters seemed 
to be everywhere. Charles was super- 
vising the final preparations of the 
many brightly coloured stalls. “‘I think 
we will open on time” he said. He was 
pessimistic over the concerts. Spread- 
ing the delicacies over seven days 
wasn’t conducive to crowded halls. 
There was trouble over the musicians 
too. Bechet was in hospital. Claude 
Bolling was still in North Africa— 
Bobby Jasper had gone on tour and 
Don Byas had commenced his annual 
lobster fishing pilgrimage at St. Tropez. 
“But I think Don might make the final 
concert” Charles added. I wished 
him success. 


COMBELLE 

In the afternoon I attended a record- 
ing session organized by Vogue Records. 
Originally it was intended to record 
Jonah Jones with tenorman Alix Com- 
belle and rhythm but Jonah never 
received the telephone call, so Com- 
belle cut five sides as a featured soloist 
accompanied by Jean Bonal (gtr.), 
Jean Claude Pelletier (pno), Alix Bret 
(bass), Gerard Pochonet (drs). The 
titles were: “If | Had You’, “Don’t 
Be That Way”, a slow 12 bar “Blues 
For Alix Deux’, ‘Melancholy Baby” 
and “Blue Moon’. On “Melancholy 
Baby” Alix stood well back from the 
microphone and blew with full emotion- 
al force. He explained to me after- 
wards that commitments with his big 
band left little time for him to play 
very much jazz. “Of course I still 


idolise Hawkins” he said. ‘Don Byas 
plays a lot like the Hawk though I 
think that—tonally—Webster is the 
nearest. Then of the white tenormen 
I like Georgie Auld. But you mark my 
words—one of the best men playing 
tenor today is Eddie Davis. I’ve 
heard some. of his stuff with Basie. 
He’s great !” 

On his own contemporary work Alix 
was too modest. “‘I still play swing 
because I can feel it. I don’t dislike 
cool music but I can’t feel it at all. On 
the other hand I don’t play New Orleans 
jazz either”. 


OPENING CONCERT 

At the Salon’s opening concert on 
Tuesday evening the hall was by no 
means full. Despite an impatient 
handclap before the curtains parted 
the crowd behaved well. Experience 
had taught Charles Delauney the error 
of mixing modern and traditional jazz 
and this time the styles had been 
segregated. 

The first concert was one of modern 
jazz. The group of French pianist 
Henri Renaud opened the evening with 
a set of three numbers: “Lisa” and 
“Boo Wah’, both by American tenor- 
man Al Cohn, plus Renaud’s own 
“Wallington Special”. I liked both 
the choice of material and Renaud’s 
style of arranging. A frontline of alto, 
baritone, trumpet and trombone was 
punched along by the fine rhythm team 
of Renaud, American guitarist Jimmy 
Gourlay, bassist Jean Marie Ingrand 
and drummer Jean Louis Viale. Gour- 
lay was the most heavily featured soloist. 
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He well lived up to the reputation 
created by his European recording. 
Actually, the next day Renaud told me 
that back in the States, Gourlay had 
played with Cy Touff, the Herman 
bass trumpet, in the Chicago rehearsal 
group of Jay Burkhart. 


MARTIAL SOLAL 

Pianist Martial Solal followed Re- 
naud with three solos, backed superbly 
by the rhythm of Ingrand and Viale. 
Solal belongs to the French progressive 
school of Bernard Peiffer. His ideas are 
multitudinous, but whereas Peiffer is a 
dynamic virtuoso, Solal is too often 
a heavy-handed exhibitionist. He 
insets passages of popular appeal and 
his rhythmic routines with the bass and 
drums were rehearsed to the point of 
extravagance. He can play well, as 
as indeed he did during “Love Me Or 
Leave Me’, yet his melodrama during 
“Poinciana”’ was ruinous. For me it 
destroyed his set. 

I shall not enlarge to any great 
extent upon the music of the Gerry 
Mulligan Quartet. Alun Morgan will 
be covering their concerts more fully, 
so I shall restrict myself to brief com- 
ments. 

To be quite frank, they did not 
impress me on any of their sets. With 
music of this style one doesn’t antici- 
pate excitement. Yet it was disappionnt- 
ing to hear only their popular arrange- 
ments being played. For an occasion 
of this magnitude new material should 
have been the policy. Moreover, it 
was disconcerting to watch Gerry’s 
wife, hardly concealed in the wings, 
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MULLIGAN and BROOKMEYER 


directing photographers and leading 
applause. Red Mitchell is a fine bass 
player, but drummer Frank Isola is 
just a shadow by comparison with 
Chico Hamilton. I concede that valve 
trombonist Bob Brookmeyer is a talent- 
ed musician. 

At times however, his memory was too 
good. Re-iterating Chet Baker’s famous 
solos wasn’t in the best of taste. He 
made a complete fluff of the “Funny 
Valentine’ solo. On the whole the 
valve trombone seems a poor sub- 
stitute for Baker’s trumpet. There is 
even more tonal affinity now between 
the front line instruments. 

Bassist Pierre Michelot’s group op- 
ened the second half of the concert. 
It was tasteful, clean, modern music. 
Principally the group served as a 
chopping block for the following set by 
Thelonius Monk. However I must 
extend a bouquet to trombonist Benny 
Vasseur for a rousing solo on “Fine 
and Dandy”. 

DISSAPOINTING MONK 

Monk completed the disappointment 
of the opening concert. He was a 
vaudeville act instead of a soloist. The 
thrashing legs beneath the keyboard— 
the stiff unorthodox finger poise—the 
treble chords struck with the elbow— 
all helped to contribute to an enormous 
affectation of manner. 

He opened with **Well You Needn’t”. 
After two choruses he got up from the 
piano, walked over to Jean Louis Viale 
and pointed at the drum kit. Recover- 
ing from his astonishment Viale created 
a solo. Monk remained standing by 
his side during this process but returned 
to the piano for a final chorus. After a 
soulful “Round ‘Bout Midnight”, he 
played “Off Minor” and repeated the 
comedy with Viale. Finally he com- 
menced the theme of “Criss Cross” 
only to squash the harmonic sequence 
halfway and re-introduce “Round “Bout 
Midnight”. Occasionally during this 
mess of foolery Monk would fascinate 
me. A slight flash of technique here— 


an unusual alteration in the chord 
progression there. Just fleeting glimp- 
ses of another man. Obviously— 
beneath the cult of eccentricity—some- 
thing more existed. 

I heard The Jazz of the evening in the 
Salon’s cabaret from Jonah Jones. 
Jonah stood in the centre of the floor 
well away from the Combelle big band, 
and his broad tone filled the whole 
room. He blew 
building up a dramatic solo and cul- 
minating with a series of ad lib cadenzas 
a la Berigan’s “I Can’t Get Started”. 
After so much cool music at the concert, 
this was nectar. 

For the rest of the evening (with 
background music from Mulligan and 
Monk) I talked to Jonah about jazz. 
Henry Kahn’s statement in the Melody 
Maker that Jonah was drinking beer 
can be taken with a pinch of salt. 
His sole refreshment was lemonade. 
Apparently back in the States, while 
playing with his baby daughter, Jonah 
had accidentally cut his eye, and ever 
since he’d found that alchohol affected 
it. 

FROM KENTUCKY 


“You can probably tell from my 
accent that I’m a Kentucky man” he 
said. ‘I went to school there with 
Dicky Wells”. 

I remember cutting my first records 
with Teddy Wilson. I was nervous 
when we did “These Foolish Things” 
with Billie Holiday but Teddy soon had 
me calm. He’s a wonderful pianist. 
So is Tatum. He can play as fast as 
you want it. 

Jonah was somewhat annoyed over 
fans expecting him to play like Arm- 
strong. ‘I like Louis but I like to have 
my own style you know”. 

He thought that of the white trumpet- 
ers Bunny Berigan was the best. I 
questioned him about Shavers. He 
smiled. 

“Charlie’s a fine jazzman” he replied. 
“Many trumpeters just quote from 
other solos while Shavers has a natural 
humour all the time. And I also like 
Chet Baker and Clifford Brown. Cliff- 
ord can really play with feeling”. 

I asked Jonah if he had a favourite 
recorded solo of his own. He pondered 
awhile. 

“Well I did feel a little bit satisfied 
with “I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love”. Milton Hinton played bass 
with me then. Milton is still the most 
underrated rhythm man in the States. 
I know Pettiford’s a good soloist but 
Milton can play anthying. Classics as 
well as jazz”. That was Jonah’s 
modesty. Continually avoiding the 
subject of his own work to enthuse 
over others. 


“You know Coleman Hawkins is also 
still underrated” he went on. ‘Why 
compared with the Hawk all the other 
tenormen are just like babies”. I 
couldn't have agreed more. 

“Wish I could visit London” Jonah 
mused. I explained the ludicrous 
position. 

““T’ll be playing for a couple of months 
in Belgium. Then when I get back to 
the States I'll be organising a new band 
for Cab Calloway. I played before with 
Cab for eleven years. It was fine 
working with Milton, Chu and Tyree 
Glenn”. 


WORKED WITH EARL 

Jonah said that he also got a great 
kick out of working with Earl Hines in 
1952. Benny Green was playing 
trombone, Aaron Sachs on tenor and a 
rhythm section composed of Earl, 
bassist Tommy Potter and drummer 
Art Blakey. He left Earl to become 
the leading pit trumpeter with ‘Porgy 
and Bess”. When actor Howard 
Roberts went on vacation Jonah had 
doubled his part as well ! 

Around two a.m. I bade Jonah 
farewell on the Champs Elysees. He 
was going to find drummer Kansas 
Fields. “If I’m going to record here 
then I'd like to use Kansas” he explained 

The Wednesday concert was largely 
a tribute to Django Reinhardt. The 
leading Paris guitarists each played a 
Django composition, accompanied by 
pianist Christian Chevalier. Chevalier 
is the talented young man who com- 
posed ‘Mountain Sunset” and “‘Cora- 
line” for Vogue’s ‘Music In The 
Making” sessions. Of the guitar solos 
I most enjoyed Jimmy Gourlay’s 
“Swing 41”, Joseph Reinhardt’s “Minor 
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TWO OF THE FRENCH STARS 


ALEX COMBELLE 


Swing” and Jean Pierre Sasson’s ‘“*Ar- 
tillerie Lourde”’. Hubert Rostaing and 
Stephane Grappelly both led quintets. 
Grappelly displayed top form. His 
swing during “Daphne” was a delight. 
As a fitting gesture to Django the first 
half of the concert was completed by a 
premiere recital at the organ of his 
‘Messe Gitane”’. Its full solemnity was 
a very nice thought. 

After the interval came Peiffer the 
formidable. | Accompanied only by 
bassist Jean Marie Ingrand, he played 
“On the Champs Elysées’’, “I Cover 
The Waterfront” and a minor key 
version of “Get Happy”. Here was a 
technique which dazzled. Here were 
ideas which conveyed a_ purposeful 
approach. Of all the European modern- 
ists he is without doubt the most 
advanced. Alix Combelle’s big band 
closed the concert with swinging music 
on a Basie kick. 

ALBERT NICHOLAS 

The Thursday afternoon traditional 
concert displayed the very worst in 
European revivalism. The Braslavsky 
band was mediocre. the following 
group of Andre Reweliotty was gimmick 
ridden to an extreme. The audience at 
this concert was particularly rowdy, 
and when Reweliotty’s second trumpeter 
tried to imitate Armstrong’s long, 
drawn-out note from “‘Mahogany Hall 
Stomp” the hall seethed with excitement. 
Albert Nicholas had the misfortune to 
play with this group. I was really 
thrilled by his solo choruses but 
distressed to hear his sensitive approach 
dragged down by the muddy ensembles. 

However, if the Reweliotty group 
was poor, the band of Michel Attenoux 
was abominable. Stodgy rhythm and 
weak solos are its hallmark. Jonah 
Jones must have mentally analysed the 
group fairly well off-stage. Perhaps 
like myself he realised that the fine 
coloured bassist Buddy Banks should 
never be playing in such surroundings. 


and GEO. DALY 


Jonah made no attempt to play within 
their ensemble; he just strolled casually 
about the stand and blew their music 
into oblivion. From his opening 
number the wild audience subsided 
into mute admiration. We _ heard 
“That’s A Plenty”, “Tenderly”, “I 
can’t Give You Anything But Love” 
and “Tin Roof Blues”. We heard 
bald, cascading trumpet phrases, coup- 
led with amazing range and control. 
Jonah’s playing has a_ tremendous 
natural fire. It can overwhelm you 
one minute and excite you the next. 
The tone can be deep and featherlike— 
or it can sting. Strength is one of the 
chief characteristics of his style. “It 
takes years to strengthen your lip” 
Jonah had said. He should know. 
His own must be like steel. 

Before leaving Paris I fortunately 
heard the Thursday evening modern 
concert. There was an _ auspicious 
opening by the neat swinging little 
group of Geo Daly. They played 
sound, melodic treatments of ‘Frank 
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Speaking”, “Bags Groove” and “Dig”, 
with interesting solos by vibist Daly, 
pianist Christian Chevalier and altoist 
Michel de Villers. Then the music of 
two big bands. The loose, swinging 
radio unit of Jacques Dieval and the 
powerful, precision machine of Kurt 
Edelhagen. 


THE BEST OF MONK 

Afterwards came the best of The- 
lonius Monk. If Monk had ruined the 
opening concert he made this one. 
He played “Round “Bout Midnight”, 
a slow blues, ‘“‘Off Minor” and a beauti- 
ful “Smoke Gets In Your Eyes”. The 
ideas flowed more logically. His solo 
trick was an elbowed chord in the coda 
to “Off Minor”. In appearance he was 
quite subdued. His style was singular, 
often inarticulate, but always thought- 
ful. The approach was mainly one of 
simplicity. The beat was produced 
entirely by the bass and drums. For all 
the eccentricity I think Monk has a 
sincere, if unusual style. One can 
watch his face feeling every idea as his 
fingers interpret it. Because his jazz 
is natural I prefer it to the formality of 
Mulligan. 


TAILPIECE. 

Jonah Jones did eventually record 
with Alix Combelle. On the Thursday 
afternoon he cut “Confessin”, ‘“Co- 
quette”, “Love Is Just Around The 
Corner”, “I May Be Wrong” and two 
untitled blues. Also while in Paris I 
heard Art Blakey’s new percussion 
feature “Message From Kenya” on 
Blue Note. Normally I hate long drum 
solos. This one is great. At least we 
have a drum soloist with worthwhile 
solo ideas. The solo is part of a Horace 
Silver LP. Theoretically Vogue have 
all the rights to issue Blue Note discs. 
Let’s keep our fingers crossed. 
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A few months ago “Jazz Journal” 
published an article about Bunk John- 
son which was offered to the gullible 
public in the guise of a “‘re-assessment””. 
However, several of the facts in this 
article were wrong and many more, 
although basically correct, were cun- 
ningly distorted so as to give a complete- 
ly false impression. 


I, too, should like to write a story 
about Bunk Johnson—but this story is 
true. 


Bunk was born on the 27th December 
1879, and although he started to study 
music at the age of six it was not until 
he was nine that he had his first cornet. 
By the time he was fourteen he was 
playing regularly after school hours 
with Buddy Bolden, having previously 
worked for a short spell with Adam 
Olivier whose band played only written 
arrangements, but Bunk found that 
he much preferred the freedom of *head’ 
music so he left Olivier’s band and 
joined Bolden, and with him Bunk 
learned the hard way. 


Bolden, of course, played first trum- 
pet leaving Bunk to play round him, 
introducing his now-famous “diminish- 
ed chords” and having his horn knocked 
from his lips if he made a mistake. 


Although he was not at this stage of 
his career regarded as the “king” of 
trumpet players (a privilege bestowed 
on older and more experienced men, 
such as Bolden, Keppard, etc.), 
Bunk soon made himself a reputation, 
as Bud Scott has affirmed, for his 
ability to improvise. 


BUNK GOES WEST 


When Bolden lost his mind in 1904 
his band was taken over by trombonist 
Frank Dusen but without Bunk who 
instead preferred to play in the smaller 
groups which worked in the big sporting 
houses in New Orleans. Here Bunk 
stayed until the great exodus of jazzmen 
from New Orleans shortly after the 
Navy closed Storyville in 1917, but 
whereas most musicians went North to 
Chicago Bunk joined a Wild West 
Show and toured with this Show 
fairly consistently for several years 
until one day, whilst playing at some 
small mid-West town, a fight broke out 
in which the leader of the band was 
killed and Bunk’s horn was hopelessly 
smashed. 


BUNK or BUNKUM!? 


By RAY WITTRICK 


At this time the young musicians 
were beginning to make their presence 
known and jobs for the middle-aged 
jazzmen were becoming hard to find so 
Bunk, whose teeth were now beginning 
to give him trouble, retired from the 
musical field and took up truck-driving 
at a rice farm in New Iberia where he 
was to remain until 1938 when the 
authors of ‘“‘Jazzmen™ wrote to him for 
information for their book and sub- 
sequently set him on the road of one of 
the most controversial come-backs that 
has ever been made. 


The story of how a handful of 
enthusiasts contributed towards the cost 
of a new horn (specially chosen by one 
of Bunk’s former pupils, Louis Arm- 
strong) and a new set of teeth, made by 
Dr. Leonard Bechet (Sidney’s elder 
brother) is now jazz history but it 
must be remembered that at that time 
they had no idea of sponsoring a 
come-back for Bunk—they merely look- 
ed upon it as a freindly gesture to one 
of the pioneers of jazz. 


THE COME-BACK 


In fact, it was not until they heard 
sensational reports that Bunk was 
really blowing some beautiful jazz that 
they seriously considered the possibility 
of a come-back. Although many were 
the cards stacked against him—his age, 
the fact that he had not played for 
many years, the popularity of swing, 
“progressive” music now arriving on 
the jazz-scene and the imminent birth 
of bop—Bunk made the grade and, 
although the romantic nature of his 
“discovery” no doubt gave him an 
undue impetus and publicity at the 
time, now more than a decade later we 
can see events in their correct perspect- 
ive and appreciate that behind the 
“nine-day wonder” kudos accorded 
him Bunk was a jazz trumpetman 
second to none. 


But before we embark on Bunk’s 
second musical career, let us first 
survey the scene in New Orleans at the 
time when he was preparing for his 
come-back. 


Although the bordellos and sporting 
houses had long since been closed by 
the Authorities and New Orleans was 
no longer the wide-open roaring town 


é 


that it was at the turn of the century, 
there was still good jazz to be found 
there and many of the “old-timers” like 
Wooden Joe Nicholas, Papa Celestin 
and Big Eye Louis Nelson Delisle were 
playing regularly. 

There were also, of course, many 
musicians who had been little more than 
adolescents when the jazz focus had 
shifted from New Orleans to Chicago 
but who were now established musicians 
in their own rights. 


One group which was in very heavy 
demand consisted of George Lewis, 
Jim Robinson, Lawrence Marrero, 
Alcide (Slow Drag) Pavageau and 
Alton Purnell. These men had been 
playing together for many years and 
were generally recognised in New 
Orleans as one of the leading groups. 


This then was the position when 
Bunk and his sponsors were faced with 
the task of selecting a suitable band 
and it was only natural that they all 
looked to New Orleans, the birth-place 
of jazz, for their musicians. 


NEW BAND-FIRST DISCS 


His sponsors nominated Jim Robin- 
son as the ideal trombonist for him and 
Bunk immediately picked Lewis and 
subsequently Marrero, Slow Drag and 
Purnell. To complete his band he 
brought in drummer Baby Dodds who 
had, of course, sat in with the Lewis 
group on many an occasion. 


Here were seven men born and bred 
in New Orleans under the same con- 
ditions and who all had the same 
musical outlook and intense love of 
their idiom. It would be difficult to 
find seven men more suited to play 
together in any type of music from any 
part of the world. 


With the exception of Slow Drag, 
they had all at one time or another 
played with Bunk before the formation 
of this band (in fact, I believe Lewis 
played with him as long ago as 1930) 
but, when they assembled to cut their 
first collective sides for Bill Russell’s 
American Music label, they proved to 
the hilt Louis Armstrong’s oft-quoted 
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Statement that New Orleans-style musi- 
cians can always play together because 
each instrument has its own part to 
play in the ensembles. 

This session was the first of many for 
Bill Russell who took down everything 
on his tape-recorder, even the practice 
numbers, and then issued in disc form 
as many sides as financial and other 
material considerations would allow. 

I should like here to leave my story 
for a moment to deal with two points 
which are often mentioned in connection 
with Bunk’s come-back and which are 
invariably wrongly represented. 

Firstly, with regard to Alton Purnell, 
most people seem to think that the 
Johnson band basically consisted of 
six players and that Purnell was brought 
in only for some engagements (such as 


man—not as a trombonist) because 
Robinson’s intelligence was not, in 
Bunk’s opinion, as acute as his own, 
and Baby Dodds whose drumming 
Bunk thought old-fashioned. : 

It is as well to remember, however, 
that Bunk did not object when Rob- 
inson was suggested for his band and, 
moreover, it was Bunk himself who 
chose Dodds, realising no doubt that, 
old-fashioned or otherwise, there was 
not another drummer to hold a candle 
to him. 

In the band’s early days Bunk’s lip 
was, admittedly, not as strong as it 
might have been but this was a com- 
paratively small fault which was soon 
rectified with plenty of practice, and 
Don Ewell has in fact testified that 
when his lip was in Bunk could hit 


tery and variation, suggesting the tune 
rather than blatantly blasting it in our 
faces. 

In the ensemble passages he intro- 
duced variation in the over-all tonal 


“sound of his band also by dropping 


into low register and playing very 
quietly behind Lewis and Robinson 
and on occasions he would carry this 
policy even further and drop out of the 
ensembles entirely for a few bars. 
(Wooden Joe Nicholas also applied 
this practice not only to his trumpet- 
playing but also to his singing—as in 
“Ai Ai Ai”). 
BUNK AND THE BLUES 

Some people have criticised Bunk’s 
blues-playing and said that he was not 
at home with the blues. This is utter 
nonsense. Bunk has no doubt played 
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A Rhythym Section— 


‘“*Unsurpassed for Drive and 
Relaxation”’ 


that at the Stuyvesant Casino in New 
York, during which the H.M.V. sides 
were cut and probably also those for 
Decca). This assumption has arisen 
since, as the records of the Johnson 
band issued in this country can be 
counted on the fingers of one’s hands 
(and those that are available leave 
much to be desired from the recording 
and reproduction point of view), British 
collectors have turned to the discs put 
out in the States by Bill Russell on his 
American Music label and from which 
Alton Purnell was omitted. 

Russell maintained that a piano 
would destroy the over-all ‘brilliant’ 
sound of a New Orleans jazz band 
which he wanted to capture on record 
and it is indeed a fact that all American 
Music band recordings are made 
without a piano. 

DISAGREEMENTS 

Secondly, there is the question of 
disagreement and bad feeling between 
Bunk and the rest of the band. The 
chief offenders were Jim Robinson, 
whom Bunk looked down upon (as a 


G above high C. 

The Marrero / Pavageau / Dodds 
rhythm section has never been bettered 
for sheer drive and relaxation, and 
among their best work are “Margie”, 
“Running Wild”, “Swanee River”, 
“Golden Leaf Strut’, etc., and Dodds’ 
drumming on such titles as “When You 
Wore a Tulip”, “Ice Cream” and “Tiger 
Rag” (the American Music version) 
has to be heard to be believed. 

It has often been said that the three 
frontline instruments in a traditional 
jazz band are very restricted in as much 
as each has a particular function to 
fulfil and therefore has not complete 
freedom. However, in the Johnson 
band the sympathy between the frontline 
players was such that they could explore 
their rolls to the fullest extent with- 
out losing the cohesion of the ensembles. 

Of Bunk himself, his greatness may 
be summed up in the one word “under- 
play”. He did not indulge in scream- 
ing high notes or spectacular flights of 
fancy, but instead he displayed a 
never-ending knowledge of subtle mas- 
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more blues in his life than any other 
type of music. Bunk himself has said 
that the Bolden band played nearly all 
blues numbers and has told how, after 
the Bolden broke up in 1904, he worked 
in various dance halls and sporting 
houses in New Orleans where the bands 
played “nothing but the blues”’. 

Baby Dodds, too, has said that in 
the halcyon days of jazz the public 
wanted only blues numbers but that 
when Bunk returned to the musical 
scene in the early 1940s he found 
public taste had changed and to meet 
this new situation he began to include the 
faster stomps and rags in with the blues. 

Bunk’s style had, of course, pro- 
gressed since his early days with 
Bolden but (and this is the important 
point) it had progressed along strict 
New Orleans lines. His band did not 
reproduce, or attempt to do so, the 
“archaic” style as exemplified by men 
like Bolden—it played New Orleans 
jazz of the mid-20th century. 

Bunk has gone, but the mastery he 
recorded lives on...... 


You will find in this issue, reports on 
the Paris Jazz Fair by three of our 
worthy contributors—we think they 
make interesting reading. 

With the genius the British enjoy for 
organising, and we are good at that 
kind of thing, we have no doubt we 
could arrange a wonderful Jazz Fair 
in this country—if allowed to. Why 
aren't we allowed to, who prevents us? 
You know the answer to that one as 
well as we do. 

Ignoring the rights of a free people 
to see and hear what they want; totally 
disregarding the fact that a Fair such 
as they had in Paris with its attendant 
guest stars would do the whole musical 
trade a tremendous power of good, a 
handful of men at the M.U. make the 
whole idea of such a Fair for this 
country out of the question. 


It’s all rather sad, isn’t it ? 


GARLAND WILSON 

It is with deep personal sorrow that 
we report the death in Paris of our 
old friend Garland Wilson. 

We first met Garland when he came 
to this country in 1932 in company with 
singer Nina Mae McKinney. We renew- 
ed the acquaintance when he revisited 
us in 1946, and again met him on his 
most recent visit to England. 

In our estimation Garland was one of 
the great pianists —a pianist who could 
have been even greater had he taken 
himself seriously. He was rather apt 
to underrate his own abilities, but he 
was a splendid player of the blues and 
could ‘stomp on down’ with the best of 
them. He had a lively fancy for the 
upper reaches of the piano and his left 
hand work, at fast tempos, can be 


compared favourably with any of the 
stride pianists. 

Off stage, Garland was a lovable 
clown always in search of alaugh. We 
cherish a happy memory of him walking 
into a West End shop, clad in a velvet 
coat, scarlet shirt, vivid bow tie, and 
with a deer-stalker cap perched side- 
ways on his head. 

“Very British, this morning”, was his 
only comment. Happily, and luckily 
for us, Garland made quite a number 
of good records, many of which are 
still available, and in addition to being 
a fine solo pianist, he was also a super- 
lative accompanist. We remember sitting 
with Teddy Wilson in a club one evening 
not so long ago listening to Garland 
bolstering up the not-so-hot talents of 
a visiting girl singer. 

“What an accompanist said Teddy 
Wilson in admiration. “‘He’s just mak- 
ing that girl sing. You know that 
Garland is just about the finest piano 
player any singer could wish to have— 
he always was, always will be’. 

But he has gone now, and we know 
that he will be missed sorely by his 
many friends. He will be remembered 
as a fine pianist, a great humorist, but 
above all as a truly kindly man. “A 
verray parfit gentil knight”’.-The Editor 


A PARIS JAZZMAN’S DIARY-cont. 
by Nicholas and Jones, which would 
have done credit to the Herman band, 
emerged from what looked like being 
a rabble. In contrast, the jam session 
at the final modern concert on Monday 
night, which hadn’t been so well 
planned, was something of an anti- 
climax, following as it did the Mulligan 
Group. 

The audiences were superb. Every 
mood was given a full throated airing, 
from ear shattering acclamation to that 
solid wall of disapproval which replaced 
it at the slightest whim. The best 
thing that could happen to British 
jazz, apart from the disintegration of 
the M.U., would be a French audience 
at every concert for the next year. 
There'd be no more second rate music- 
ians with the nerve to go on stage. 


THE SALON. 

Despite the fact that Gerry Mulligan 
and Thelonious Monk were the star 
attractions, the Salle Pleyel had been 
given a New Orleans decor. The main 
foyer had been transformed into narrow 
Streets with delicate wrought iron 
balconies on the house and shop fronts, 
and the main entrance to the concert 
hall ran through Canal Street itself. 
The main sortie de secours contained 
a turn of the century motor car and was 
labelled Mahogany Hall, though we 


failed to see the significance of this. 
With commendable business sense the 
promoters had let the windows of the 
houses and shops to record companies 
and musical instrument firms, all of 
whom seemed determined to attract 
attention by proclaiming their wares 
more loudly than their rivals. 


A typical concert interval will pro- 
bably haunt most of the visitors for 
years. Above the heads of a milling 
crowd of people, on two of the larger 
balconies, Schillio and Ondioline had 
incessantly playing pianos (amplified 
of course). Below them on the oppo- 
site of Canal Street, Blue Star and 
Vogue had gramophone records play- 
ing at full volume. Street vendors— 
modern style—elbowed their way 
through the crowd selling programmes, 
chocolate ice creams and coca cola and 
above everything rose a haze of smoke 
from throat racking gauloise. 


Upstairs on the first floor, which, 
by our count, was actually the second 
floor, was the cabaret which started 
when the last concert finished at twelve 
midnight. The programme called it 
unique and it certainly was. It looked 
like a typical British club, with tables, 
small dance floor and a bar, but what 
British club could have matched the 
attractions of that fabulous last night, 
when Mulligan, Monk, Jones, Mary 
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Lou and every other musician in Paris 
sat waiting for a chance to blow. 


AFTER HOURS. 


When the cabaret closed around 2 
a.m. the whole affair moved en bloc to 
the clubs—the Mars, the Ringside, the 
Metro, etc., which always seemed able 
to outlast the customers’ desire for late 
hours. Art Simmons was_ resident 
pianist at the Mars which was by far 
the most luxurious, and also the ideal 
place to hear the wealth of pianists in 
Paris, most of whom dropped in during 
the night. The best known club was 
the Ringside, which ran a permanent 
sitting-in-session until four a.m. 

The main drawback was _ its 
tariff. We are still wondering how 
we managed to amass a bill for 32/- 
after drinking only two pernods. By 
5 a.m. everyone started heading for the 
taxi ranks on the Champs Elysée to 
snatch a few hours sleep before the 
next day began. 

It would be difficult to pick out one 
highspot during the week, but we got 
our greatest kick listening to a wonder- 
ful session from Art Simmons late one 
night in the Mars. Plenty of people 
will tell you that he wasn’t the best 
pianist to play there, but we'd go a 
long way to hear some more relaxed 
piano playing just like that—maybe as 
far as Paris for next year’s Salon. 
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The third “Salon International du 
Jazz” lasted for a complete week, 
with every kind of attraction, including 
breath-taking concerts, cabarets, film 
shows, and, not least, its setting—Paris. 
How some of the musicians and critics 
who were trying to cover all the events 
lasted the pace we don’t know. One 
well known writer staggered into “The 
Ringside’ at about 3 a.m. one morning 
near the end of the week looking like a 
“keep death off the road” poster and 
assured us that he wasn’t going to bed 
until he stopped enjoying himself. 
As far as we know he never got to 
bed—we know we didn’t. 


THE CONCERTS. 


The main attractions were the twice 
daily concerts in the Salle Pleyel 
featuring Gerry Mulligan, Theolonius 
Monk, Mary Lou Williams, Art Sim- 
mons, Albert Nicholas and Jonah 
Jones. Bechet was ill and, as far as we 
know, didn’t appear anywhere during 
the whole week. The two concerts were 
divided rigidly in name between New 
Orleans and Modern, but some people 
such as bassist Buddy Banks, Jonah 
Jones and trombonist Benny Vasseur 
appeared successfully in both. Because 
of this, and for other reasons—mainly 
lack of sleep—the whole series of 
concerts seems in retrospect like one 
enormously long concert. 


The Salle Pleyel is probably the only 
hall in the world built especially for 
paper aeroplanes, and the start of 
each concert, always delayed beyond 
the scheduled time, was marked by 
attempts to hit the stage from the 
upper balconies, accompanied by roars 
of encouragement for the best effort. 
Both concerts followed the same pattern 
and featured the same bands except on 
Monday when Michel Atienoux was 
playing in London at the N.J.F’s. 
Festival Hall Concert. The Pierre 
Braslavskv band opened; was joined 
after a few numbers by Albert Nicholas 
and then all the soloists and front 
lines of the other bands came on to end 
the first half with a jam session. The 
second half featured Claude Luter, 
Michel Attenoux and Jonah Jones, 


JOURNAL DUN HOMME DU JAZZ 


PAR BRIAN NICHOLLS 


who played with the Luter band at one 
concert and Attenoux at the other. The 
concerts finished with the inevitable jam 
session. 

The difference between the French 
and English conception of traditional 
jazz is quite startling. The French have 
developed the four piece front line with 
heavy arrangements of riff backings to 
solos to the exclusion of all else, and 
the Rudi Blesh theory of three separate 
voices is seldom heard. The power and 
swing of some of these arrangements 
has to be heard to be believed. Claude 
Luter’s version of ‘Savoy Blues’ gave 
out an almost electric excitement. 

The outstanding musicians, apart 
from Nicholas and Jones were the 
three leaders, Braslavsky, Luter and 
Attenoux, all, we believe, Bechet dis- 
ciples, and Buddy Banks, the bass 
player from Michel Attenoux’s band. 
Because he is an American, Buddy 
Banks was unable to fly to England 
with the rest of the band, but that was 
the Festival Hall’s loss. In the modern 
concerts he accompanied Art Simmons 
and Mary Lou Williams with some 
incredible bass playing which held the 
whole audience in complete silence—a 
thing which even Mary Lou herself 
couldn’t manage. 

Albert Nicholas played with the ease 
but not the power of Bechet and used 
all the showcase numbers for the 
clarinet including “Clarinet Marmalade’ 


and, of course, ‘High Society’. Jonah 
Jones was rated in the programme as 
being second only to Armstrong. He 
could certainly hit every high note that 
Armstrong could but let himself down 
by doing very little else. His best solo 
was “I’m confessing” which he played 
with subtlety and tone. Apart from 
this he played exclusively, if brilliantly, 
to the gallery; although we must say to 
his credit that he saved the show at one 
of the modern concerts when his version 
of ‘Black and Blue’ won over an ugly 
audience which had just booed Nelson 
Williams off stage. Of the three French 
bands,Claude Luter’s, surprisingly, con- 
sidering the records we’ve heard, was 
the most modern, and Benny Vasseur, 
his trombonist, hardly had to vary his 
style for his appearance in the modern 
shows. Michel Attenoux came nearest 
to the English traditional sound, but 
then only in comparison with Luter 
and Braslavsky. 

The final jam sessions produced some 
fantastic front lines with anything up to 
sixteen instruments. No British pro- 
moter in his right mind would dream of 
allowing such pregnant chaos on stage to 
finish a concert. But the French, with 
typical logic, organised an answer to 
the musical curtain call. The number 
was always a blues and each man took 
one solo whilst the rest built up riffs 
behind him. The result was_ that 
complete brass and wind sections, led 


ALBERT NICHOLAS and ART SIMMONS 
Two of the visiting Americans 
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MUSIC FOR DOGS. 

One of the disappointing features of 
the musical press in this country is its 
capacity for swallowing American pub- 
licity build-ups whole. Thus we read 
with a certain satisfaction the views of 
Frank Sinatra, an artist, on the cele- 
brated and bearded Mitch Miller in 
“Time” for May 10th. Describing some 
of his sad experiences at Columbia. 
U.S.A., Sinatra said: “Instead of a real 
interest in the lyrics or the melody, all 
Miller cared about was gimmicks”. 
This culminated in his recording “Mama 
Will Bark” at Miller's suggestion. 
“I growled and I barked on the record, 
and I guess it sold, but the only good 
it did me was with the dogs.” Now on 
Capitol, not barking but singing, 
Sinatra is at the top once more. 

Perhaps Miller’s affection for dogs 
accounts for the fact that Columbia let 
such cats as Ellington and Basie go. 
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TROMBONE TRAVAIL 

The idea behind the Jazz Workshop 
series, by Vogue out of Debut, appears 
to us a very good one. Like the famous 
Ballet Workshop, it can be the means 
of providing newcomers with a stage 
and an audience. The emphasis 
Should be on the experimental, on 
gropings, on promise rather than 
achievement. That way, we will not 
expect to hear perfection, but rather 
the occasional and _ richly rewarding 
flash of genius, along with much that 
will cause dismay. 

In volume I (Vogue LDE066), we 
have three “established” musicians 
(Kai Winding, J. J. Johnson, Arthur 
Taylor) and three that are pre-eminent 
in their respective fields (Benny Green, 
Charles Mingus, John Lewis). The 
one newcomer is the fourth trombone 
on the session, Willie Dennis from 
Philadelphia. 

Apart from Dennis, whose style was 
unknown, everyone blows in a fashion 
to which they had previously accustomed 
us. That is to say, nothing genuinely 
creative happens, no real advantage is 
taken of “workshop” conditions. Dis- 
appointing as that may be, this record 
affords an unique opportunity of 
studying the contemporary trombone 
styles and sounds. 


High man, to our mind, is Benny 
Green. In tone, facility and conception 
he appears considerably ahead of the 
others. There is a continuity, a sense 
of development—something akin to the 
“story to tell” of the earlier jazz forms— 
which the others lack. Green, of 
course, has had more than a grounding 
in the field of jazz where swing and 
feeling count, and he has recorded 
some great performances in its idiom. 
His version of “Stardust” is revealing 
of this, although the rapid staccato 
notes currently favoured are much in 
evidence. They add nothing technically 
and seem merely to indicate a temporary 
shortage of ideas. His best work is on 
“Yesterdays”, where the phrasing is 
sure, the construction good and the 
swing exciting. 


BENNY GREEN 


While we recognize J.J.’s technical 
quality, it never seems to us that he 
builds much with it. The music is not 
meaningless, but its expression is 
mechanical and soulless. Or, like so 
much else today, it is full of knowledge 
but without wisdom. 

With Winding and Dennis we arrive 
at music that has very little to do with 
jazz. It is hard to know what standards 
should be applied to sounds such as 
these. The gentlemen intend to be 
different, regardless. They are at their 
worst on ““Move”, where their playing 
seems quite unrelated to the rhythm 
section’s beat. Some of their phrases 
are particularly ridiculous, pompous 


and vulgar, suitable possibly for ac- 
companying some cheap, knockabout 
vaudeville act. Or, this perhaps, is 
another example of the musical acade- 
mies of America rearing their ugly, 
central-European heads again ! 


The rhythm section is good. John 
Lewis is a very intelligent pianist who 
doesn’t forget the beat, and Mingus, 
one of the greatest bassists, gets a 
superb tone, and swings. 
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COMMUNICATING WITH 
SIMPLICITY 
“Any cat who can play a chorus of 
blues can write a line with enough 
continuity to make a bop tune.” 


“Of course, we'll never get away from 
the blues, because every generation will 
have a different way of playing the 
blues.” 

“You know, it’s easy to be stingy with 
your soul, but it takes a big cat like 
Louis—which is why everybody loves 
Pops—who can play jazz and still be 
commercial. Pops reaches the people 
but keeps it jazz because he keeps it free. 
You have to be big to be able to com- 
municate with simplicity. And you 
know, vou can be just as modern being 
simple as you can being complex.” 
Quincy Jones, “Down Beat”, May 
Sth. 
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KING OLIVER IN THE ARCHIVES 

How times change ! Here we are with 
King Oliver on four LP’s—and on two 
78’s. Not so long ago this would 
have been regarded as miraculous. 
Now, presumably, it’s taken for granted. 


On London AL3509 and AL3504 
you can hear him with his Creole Jazz 
Band in performances that are essential 
and basic to any study of jazz. The 
other records in this splendid series 
that we have so far recommended 
might be regarded as roots or con- 
tributory sources of jazz, but that is not 
the case with these. They are jazz 
itself. Just over thirty years ago, jazz 
really arrived and was established by 
this band. as by no other. Musicians 
who heard it still speak of it with awe 
and unusual enthusiasm. 


AL3509 shows just how far the 
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Creole Jazz Band was ahead of its time 
by including a couple of comic tracks 
by Matson’s Creole Serenaders. These 
bear a resemblance to the New Orleans 
idiom, but they have that stiffness 
which differenced the jazz of the whites 
from the coloured musicians. Their 
music jerked along where King Oliver's 
rolled and rolled. The same record 
also gives you Freddie Keppard, the 
other leading N.O. trumpet of the time, 
playing well, but, according to contem- 
porary testimony, deliberately below 
his best form for fear of copyists. 

Identification of Oliver as a soloist 
has never been very positive, too many 
of the “authorities” begging to differ 
one from the other. He had a notor- 
ious fondness for mutes and with them 
he abtained a beautiful tone which 
matched the artistry of his conceptions. 
It is best, therefore, to start with 
“Dipper Mouth Blues” (AL3504) where 
his horn comes floating out of the 
ensemble for 36 immortal bars. If you 
thoroughly digest the qualities of this 
famous solo—the tone, the phrasing, 
the structure—it will be a big help in 
identifying to your subsequent satis- 
faction other solos by King Oliver 
that may be in dispute. Variations in 
recording qualitiy, and in his ability 
on the horn as lip and health declined, 
complicate a task already made difficult 
by the fact that Oliver, as a musician’s 
idol, was widely and closely imitated. 
Many of the men who played on 
recording dates with him are still alive 
and it should not be beyond the energy 
of even the unenterprising American 
enthusiasts to obtain from them definite 
identification of his solos. 

AL3504 is the most important record 
if you’ve not these performances al- 
ready on 78. Even if you have, the 
LP form has many advantages. The 
reproduction is better than on most 
78 dubbings, and it is a good thing to 
hear a solid section of Oliver's music like 
this. Too often, we find ourselves playing 
just one or two of his sides and then, 
following some train of thought, moving 
on to a subsequent development. Solo 
highlights, besides that on “Dipper 
Mouth”, are provided by Louis on 
“Chimes” and Johnny Dodds on 
“Canal”. 

AL3510, on which Oliver accompan- 
ies Ida Cox and Sara Martin, is also 
very rewarding. The sensitivity of his 
playing is really remarkable. He and 
Louis set a standard and a pattern in 
the accompaniment of blues singers 
which are not merely influential to this 
day, but have never been excelled. 
The antique recording tends to endow 
his tone with an untruthful fragility, 
but it unquestionably had a kind of 


melancholy delicacy. Ida and Sara 
were not quite top-notch, but apart 
from Sara’s vaudeville treatment of 
“Kitchen Man”, their singing is quite 
acceptable. 

On AL3520, for two tracks, Oliver 
is accompanied by Jelly Roll Morton’s 
piano, an association of great talent 
only equalled in jazz by that of Arm- 
strong and Hines. “Tom Cat” is an 
astonishing performance, regardless of 
its date. At that time, jazz found its 
truest and most mature expression on 
the cornet. The trombone, alto and 
tenor saxophones were many years 
behind in technique, ideas and phrasing. 
The instrumental facility here is match- 
ed by the variety of conceptions, which 
suggest that Oliver exerted an influence 
on the jazz trumpet parallel with that 
of Louis. And what a tone man he 
was ! It’s soft, lazy beauty was not as 
sweet as, for instance, Joe Smith’s and 
Frank Newton’s, for it also somehow 
combined a biting blueness, which was 
recaptured on occasion by Herb Mor- 
and, and, in slightly different form, by 
Rex Stewart. “Tom Cat” suits both 
musicians, but they are less happy as a 
team on “King Porter”’. 


PEREZ PRADO 


Oliver is to be heard yet again on 
Columbia SCM5100 in the strangely 
assorted company of Claude Hopkins, 
Hoagy Carmichael, Eddie Lang and 
Lonnie Johnson. The record has a 
very happy atmosphere and rocks in 
the unassuming, relaxed fashion of 
the period. Claude Hopkins, one- 
time leader of a band that could swing 
as much as Smack’s or Basie’s, and an 
accomplished pianist with a very in- 
dividual style, is still around and active. 
Why don’t those Americans get some 
stories from him ? 

Last, on Vocalion V1033, we have a 
1928 band, the New Orleans style 
surviving in solos but not in the ensem- 
ble. The cornet in “I’m Watching the 
Clock” is close to Oliver’s style. 
Higginbotham blows his first solo 
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on wax asserting the developing 
independence of the trombone from 
tailgate confines. There is also a 
pretty clarinet trio, a pleasant sound 
that has been lost to us in the march of 
jazz towards oblivion. 

Now if H.M.V. will give us a few of 
the better sides by Oliver on Victor, we 
shall begin to have a fairly representa- 
tive picture of the life and times of the 
first jazz giant as caught in recordings. 
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MACHITO DISCOVERS 
COLUMBUS 

One or two of our regular readers 
evince uncertainty as to where we stand 
with the Afro-Cuban music. 

Well, we have always found its 
rhythms—as emanating primarily from 
the percussion instruments—very at- 
tractive. It is, however, only since the 
war that we have had the opportunity 
to hear much of it. We found that 
reed and trumpet sections were employed 
very similarly to those in the big jazz 
bands, and that the results were ex- 
citing. We also found that we never 
wanted to listen to it for long, that if we 
did it soon palled. The rhythm section 
was the invariable exception to this, 
but, apart from some drum records by 
Chano Pozo, we couldn’t get it without 
the superstructure. 

Some people seem to think that 
bands like Machito’s and Prado’s 
swing more and are — rhythm- 
ically superior to their jazz counter- 
parts. We disagree. Big jazz 
bands which concentrate on swing 
and rhythm are unfortunately rare 
today. Basie’s, Hamp’s, Buddy John- 
son’s and, probably, Erskine Hawkins’, 
are the only ones which come to mind 
as being in this category. But in the 
thirties there were plenty of bands 
which could carve any of today’s 
Afro-Cuban outfits in swinging and in 
the provision of an inspiring beat. 
Today, they concentrate too much on 
harmonic complexity, “new sounds”, 
and neglect their true raison d’etre. 

It is emphasis on rhythm—indeed, 
on swinging—that makes the Afro- 
Cuban field of interest, and possibly a 
not unhealthly influence. What makes 
it dull is the lack of solo thrills (always 
excepting those of the drummers). The 
trumpet and piano solos are boring in 
the extreme. In fact, the roles are 
reversed. In jazz, when a good soloist 
steps out from the ensemble, the 
performance leaps into top gear. But 
Afro-Cuban accompaniments to jazz 
soloists have all failed. They fight him 
rather than send him, just like most of 
the ‘“‘progressive’” rhythm sections. 
Duke saw that early. That’s why he 
reverts to a jazz beat for the peak solo 
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in some of his Caribbean adventures. 
These reflections have been further 
prompted by Machito’s three Seeco 
records (SV2173, SV2223, SV2224). 
For excitement, we still put Prado 
first, but these justify, more than any 
others, the high opinions that have for 
so long and so often been expressed of 
Machito’s band. The recording is 
much superior to that on all the other 
sides we have heard. The brass is in 
good form. It blows hard and true, 
but unlike the clotted “progressive” 
sections, it doesn’t forget the beat. 
It isn’t trying to impress you in that 
way! The reeds have their usual 
humdrum phrases to blow. The per- 
cussion experts intoxicate the ear ; they 
shake and slash with apparent abandon, 
but yet maintain a patterned precision. 
It is ensemble music, operating 
within far narrower limits than those 
of jazz, and of the six numbers, all 
arranged by Rene Hernandez, it is jazz 
which makes the greatest contribution 
with “Christopher Columbus”. This 
is well arranged, very well played, and 
should be filed alongside the classic 
versions for purposes of comparison. 
But no Choo or Joe Thomas jumps out 
to rock it to town in a blaze of glory. 
To sum up: in our opinion the Afro- 
Cubans have learned many valuable 
lessons from jazz and can continue to 
do so. Jazz, on the other hand, if it 
will but remain true to itself rhythmical- 
ly, is a superior mode of expression and 
has nothing to learn from the Afro- 
Cubans. Repeat nothing, period. 
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TASTE IN MODERN MUSIC 

On Capitol LC6667 there is the 
Kenton orchestra playing “This Mod- 
ern World”, a composition by Bob 
*City-of-Glass’ Graettinger which has 
almost no recognizable connection with 
jazz. The playing is technically splendid 
and we learn from the sleeve that Bob 
sweated at his conception of the bomb- 
menaced globe for a whole year. For 
his work, he very properly used “mathe- 
matic computations”, and in “making 
notations” he employed “color charts 
and graphs”. Properly, because for all 
the hell they bring, scientists and 
mathematicians are respected, even 
admired, in our materialistic civiliza- 
tions. What we can’t understand is 
for whom these heavy-handed concoct- 
ions are intended. Today’s equivalent 
of the Paul Whiteman audience ? 

Much more to our taste, Latin as 
opposed to the Teutonic, is Decca 
LXT2927, whereon the wonderful Een- 
est Ansermet conducts l’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande in Debussy’s “ Jeux- 
Poéme dansé” and “Six epigraphes 
antiques”. The former, composed for 


Diaghilev, but rarely performed, is 
ballet music, brilliant and colourful. 
The epigraphes, originally sketches for 
flute, celeste and harp, have been 
delightfully arranged by Ansermet. 
Playing and recording are up to the 
high standard that can be expected 
whenever you see the name of this 
orchestra and this conductor on an LP 
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interior being was shaken by sudden 
unpredictable impulses, and who had 
an unusual sensitivity for fine, delicate 
shadings of sentiment which he did not 
hesitate to express in rather unconven- 
tional ways.” 

There are so many lessons to be 
learned from a book of this kind, both 
by those who create jazz and by those 
who merely interest themselves in it. 
It has been a major fallacy for years 
that the newest thing automatically 
invalidated what went before. So it 
must be another kind of musician, not 
a jazz musician, old or new school, of 
whom Krenek observes: “he derives 
profound satisfaction from the dis- 
covery that many of the ideas, impulses, 
principles which animate his own work 
were active in the creation of music at 
all times, though they manifested 
themselves through different media in 
many ways conditioned by the state of 
mind, material, and technique of 
another age.” 

To those “progressive” jazz com- 
posers who have so far gone no further 
back than Bach, and to all broad- 
minded lovers of music, this book is 
commended—with a final quotation: 
“The modern composer will be especial- 
ly attracted to Ockeghem by the 
master’s unusual and imaginative treat- 
ment of dissonance, by his boundless 
freedom in rhythmic and metric matters, 
and by his his capacity for spinning 
forth tirelessly vibrating melodic lines 
over extraordinary spans”. 
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BASIC JAZZ ON 
LONG PLAY by 


JOHN LUCAS 


The aim of this book is to provide an 
introduction to jazz via thirty LP’S. 
Most of the recorded examples are, or 
have been, available in this country 
either at LP or standard speed. 

This may be used as a book for 
beginners but I must make it clear 
that there is much to be gleaned from 
its pages by collectors of all ages and 
stages. The recorded examples are 
parenthesised in the text and, for once, 
we have a book which states a fact or 
opinion then immediately quotes a 
record as proof. 

The fact that the main subject matter 
originally formed the basis of a series 
of lectures (given at Minnesota’s Car- 
leton College) in no way detracts from 
the subject value or interest of the book. 
It is divided into two main sections, the 
first devoted to “The Great Soloists” 
(Armstrong, Bechet, Bessie, Morton 
and Leadbelly), the second to the 
“Great Bands” (Oliver, Nork, Bob 
Crosby, Spanier and Ory), each repre- 
senting a facet of the basic jazz pattern. 

I found the inclusion of the Crosby 
crew of particular interest; in these 
days when middle period jazz interest 
is almost non-existent it is refreshing 
to find a whole chapter devoted to 
Matlock, Miller, Lawson and the rest. 
The band is treated with the same 
gravity and enthusiasm as that afforded 
to Oliver and Ory. 

The history of each band and each 
soloist is traced at the commencement 
of the relevant chapter before the more 
detailed accounts of their records are 
listed. | The description of Bessie 
Smith’s death differs slightly from the 
version usually given and is not tinged 
with the bitterness of Mezzrow’s word 
picture. 

I enjoyed reading this book immense- 
ly and, as a “modernist”, | found it far 
more informative and genuine than 
many previous works. I understand a 
limited number of copies of “Basic Jazz 
on Long Play” will be available through 
Jazz Journal. There is space for one 
on your bookshelf. 

ALUN MORGAN 
(Obtainable from J. }. Publications, Price 7/6, 
Post 6d. Extra.) 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY PROGRESSIVE MUSIC 


Stanley Dance reviews a new book 


How new is “modern” music ? 

According to Ernest Krenek, famous 
composer of orchestral works and 
operas, and one of the leading exponents 
of the twelve-tone technique, ‘“‘modern” 
music is the music created subsequent 
to 1600. 

Next time you’re running proudly 
up and down your instrument, going 
nowhere, telling no story, maybe you 
you won’t be so contemptuous of those 
who never swiped “new” ideas from 
anyone more recent than Verdi ! 

Neither a profound distaste for the 
adjectives “modern” and “‘progressive”’, 
nor a love of jazz accounted for my 
reading Krenek’s “Johannes Ockeg- 
hem” (Sheed and Ward, 7/6). It was 
rather an old and abiding interest in 
fifteenth century history which suggest- 
ed this fascinating little book on one of 
the great religious composers of “the 
Dark Ages before Bach”. 

Written very lucidly for the general 
public by a practising musician, it 
illuminates many aspects of music- 
making besides that with which it is 
immediately concerned. The perspect- 
ives of jazz being for the most part 
small and mean, we are apt to see its 
little problems as gigantic, whereas 
they may well have existed before in 
almost similar form—and have been 
overcome. 


Krenek explains, for instance, how 
his interest in Ockeghem was 
aroused by the general acceptance of 
the objection of “‘cerebralism” that had 
been levelled against the latter. As a 
modern composer he was alert and 
sensitive to criticism of that kind and 
felt a bond with his “long-departed 
colleague”. He sought to find out 
out how just was that judgement of the 
nineteenth century. “The only values 
which that century, almost exclusively, 
would acknowledge in music were, 
he says, “of an emotional nature”. 
Isn’t that just a little familiar ? 

He further maintains that many 
aspects of contemporary music are 
close to medieval conceptions, that a 
greater affinity for the structural aspects 
of Ockeghem’s work enables better 


understanding now than that of earlier 
generations. 

The basis of most medieval religious. 
composition was a melody from the 
Gregorian Chant. It provided the 
backbone of polyphonic settings and 
was known as the cantus firmus. In the 
fifteenth century, composers began to 
use secular songs as canti firmi for 
their settings of the mass. They were 
folk songs or art songs, the latter 
written by secular composers, “‘once in 
a while even by the religious composers 
themselves”. Why this was so remains 
largely unresolved, for the cantus 
firmus was usually carried by the third 
voice (tenor) of the four-part setting, 
so that it could not be easily followed 
by thecongregation. Krenek comments: 

“This practice certainly appears to us 
strange, and even disconcerting. The 
songs which were used were of a 
pronouncedly secular character, espec- 
ially in regard to the texts, and they 
were well-known popular songs, un- 
doubtedly serving purposes very similar 
to those of the entertainment music of 
our time. We would surely find it 
shocking if nowadays a composer 
should write a mass over the cantus 
firmus “Begin the Beguine” or “The 
Blue Danube Waltz’ Not only the 
church authorities, but everybody else 
would throw up their hands in horror. 
However, that was exactly the case 
when fifteenth-century composers wrote 
masses around such tunes as “‘Se la face 
ay pale” or “Malheur me bat,” 
sentimental, passionate, or whimsical 
love songs”. Perhaps, as in jazz, it 
was an asset to have a basis with 
which all the executants were familiar? 

From the great use of diminished 
fifths in The Missa Caput, and from 
other evidence, it appears that Ockeg- 
hem deliberately went ahead and used 
these intervals in “the face of the stern 
injunctions of every theorist past and 
present”. This is a revealing glimpse 
of a man “who was by no means a 
conformist, who dared to venture into 
territories off the beaten track accord- 
ing to his own lights, a man whose 
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The hollyhocks, the roses and the 
Mexican lilacs are blooming in the back 
yard and your sunburnt West Coast 
reporter must gaily report a Frisco Jazz 
fling where the music stays bang ! 
bang! vital and uninhibited. _ Fire- 
cracker fresh you might say. 


I know that the extraordinary vigor 
and high spirits of Friscans do not 
stem alone from the tangy climate and 
the physical exertion of cliff climbing 
each time one must go from here to 
there. These young mountains are 
matter-of-course to the natives but 
what a recurring jolt to visitors. For 
me, each return visit is accompanied by 
an onslaught of disbelief! After that 
comes the surge of delight. 

The no longer youthful Lizzie Miles 
out of the New Orleans _flat-land 
country was quoted as saying there were 
“Too many hills for me”. 


UP, UP, DOWN, DOWN 


Many ordinarily brave visitors take 
one look and refuse to drive an auto 
here, prefering to cringe inside a taxi 
while scaling these precipices or to 
giddily grip the seat of one of the 
picturesque cable cars. This experience 
is Closely related to a thrill-seeker’s ride 
on a roller-coaster, the contraption 
that hauls one steeply skyward only to 
plunge downward and whirl one dizzily 
and breathlessly up and down and 
around curves. 1 had, previously, 
some shaky moments myself when my 
auto stalled halfway up the formidable 
cliff that is locally referred to as Powell 
street. 


Since the Hangover club and our hotel 

next door to it were situated far atop 
one of these cliffs, we spent some time 
in strategic manoeuvering that 
we could circle and advance from the 
rear where streets less than frighten- 
ing were involved. A goat foot helps 
in this place and please read it both 
ways. 


On this trip I was lucky enough to 
escape all except a minor part of the 
driving responsibility and I might add 
that my companion used this matter of 
driving in Frisco as a club over my 
head but it was all in good fun. Because 
she has a more commercial and techni- 
cal approach to classic Jazz than I, we 


agree on very little in the Jazz world. 
This good-natured hassle has been 
going on for as long as we have been 
friends and this time I was at her mercy. 
If I insulted one of her Jazz opinions 
too violently, she would very slyly ask, 
Do I want to drive a while ? Being 
indebted to her for this fine trip, at such 
times I would praise her expert driving 
even if we happened to be lost or 
facing traffic on a one-way street which 
only happened a couple of times. Also 
I would solemnly infer that I would 
with-hold all objectionable comment 
for at least five minutes. And in all 
fairness I should add that her opinions 
can be just as insulting as mine. Under 
these circumstances the 1000 miles of 
driving were not exactly dull and the 
trip was very much worth the effort. 

As if the hazards of the steep hills 
were not enough, the way the San 
Franciscans Do Not observe traffic 
regulations is guaranteed to wrack your 
nerves at first. That saucy rebellion 
against rules again! This is the only 
city in the country that laughed at and 
succeeded in ignoring prohibition, that 
long non-alcoholic and speakeasy stretch 
in American affairs. 


A THIRSTY CITY 


I will lay odds (It’s just an expression) 
that this good-time city can out-drink 
any city its size in the world. These 
people will make you feel like a slacker 
if you don’t drink and dance and eat 
and live it up! Everybody drinks. 
Grandma drinks and the young women 
drink. And so does grandpa and the 
male stripling. Surprisingly they seem 
to know how and it is all done in good 
taste. I have yet to see anyone fall 
down or get sloppily out of hand. At 
the Italian Village where Turk is 
playing, | was delighted when two 
inebriated young men came to our 
table and asked my companion and 
myself to dance. After being refused, 
one of the young men went off 
flailing his way rather unsuccess- 
fully through the charleston. And | 
remember, with pleasure, three lyrical 
young women trying to whistle a taxi 
over to the curb in front of the Hang- 
over club at two o'clock in the morning. 

If you feel an urge to bounce straight 
up and down like a rubber ball on the 
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dance floor, no one will regard it as 
singular. A young couple were doing 
just that at the Rancho Grande where 
Scobey is playing and no one paid any 
special attention because the other 
people were engrossed in dancing or 
eating or talking. Here, family parties 
were wedged cosily between groups 
and pairs of ever-lovin’ couples and 
somehow it didn’t clash. 

There is a minimum of ugliness here. 
There is an open-ness, a clean feeling 
and an absence of malice and hurt 
that is amazing as cities go. 

This descriptive picture of a city is 
neither idle nor rambling chatter for 
this is the background from which 
sprang a Jazz revival. Walking out of 
this picture come Lu Waters, Turk 
Murphy, Bob Scobey, Burt Bales, Bob 
Helm, Paul Lingle and a whole gang of 
powerful Jazzmen and I ought to take 
time out and look up the names of 
every one of them. This small city 
supports its Jazz better than New York 
or Chicago or Los Angeles. If we 
could stir up a proportionate response 
in Los Angeles we would have some- 
thing of which to be proud. 


JAZZ FOR DANCING 


One of the things I learned on this 
trip is that there is no tired Jazz in San 
Francisco. Also I learned that the 
natives DANCE to Jazz. At the down- 
stairs club where Turk is playing there 
is a dance floor and Dancers. And 
more than a few DANcerRS. Sometimes 
the dancers break up and bunch around 
the piano to watch Wally Rose who 
has an enthusiastic following. When he 
is finished they dance away again and 
it has a spontaneous and easy feel to it. 

Turk says he likes the feel of playing 
for dancers. There was wise-cracking 
and jibes and comment mingled with 
seriousness among the fellows playing. 
The band members were definitely 
enjoying themselves too. Bob Short 
plays tuba and doubles on cornet. Bob 
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Helm is Turk’s long-time clarinet man 
and Frank Haggerty, the new man on 
banjo, completes this mighty aggrega- 
tion. It looks like Turk will go on and 
on without a drummer and although it 
may be unconventional Jazz-wise, it 
doesn’t bother me. This is fine, ex- 
citing Jazz. Why quibble ? 


LPS AND 453 

The stairway entrance was vividly 
decorated with the Turk Murphy array 
of LP’s and 45’s arranged like a huge 
and many-colored mobile college. | 
should have counted them for accuracy 
but it seems to me that there must have 
been a dozen of them with, maybe, two 
repeaters. They were suspended with 
fine wire and there was an added 
interest because they were not statically 
fastened to a wall. It was impressive 
but, then, everything about Turk 
Murphy is impressive. 

At the new Rancho Grande which is 
a short drive from the city and an 
extremely popular spot on week ends, 
Bob Scobey’s band lays down the beat 
for DANcING. The dance floor is as big 
as some small clubs and it is reported 
with pleasure that the Dance FLooR 
WAS CONTINUALLY CROWDED and that 
the Dancers tried to keep the band on 
the stand overtime with enthusiastic 
applause. 


MARTY MARSALA 

At Victor and Roxie’s again there is 
DANCING, if one clooses, to Marty 
Marsala’s combo. We arrived before 
the first set and heard a discouraging 
story about maybe closing and being 
out of a job. Cuz Cousineau, the 
young drummer, should have been a 
father the preceding night but there had 
been some delay and he was expecting 
news momentarily. The picture was 
not bright and I have learned not to 
expect too much from a first set. All I 
can say is that this group evidently 
does not need a warm-up because from 
the first bar of the first number of the 
first set they hit it and they tore it up. 
I think my comment after I got myself 
together was, Wow! Another feature 
I liked about them was that they played 
blues frequently without requests. (Yel- 
low Dog, Basin Street). Burt Bales 
played what I think was a great piano 
solo of Kansas City Man Blues with 
Cuz backing him on drums. That really 
wrapped it up. I came out of there 
solidly convinced that Marty Marsala 
has been under-rated and over-looked 
in West Coast Jazz circles. (Have we 
got so much good Jazz that we can 
overlook somebody ! ) 

Fishing around afterwards for some 
information about Marty, I found that 
Albert Nicholas had been impressed 
by him and spoke of him to Los 


Angeles friends and we all know tha} 
Albert Nicholas is strictly on the fussy 
side. It was Marty’s band that backed 
Bechet during his brief appearance at 
the Downbeat club in San Francisco 
and Marty had a long run at Doc 
Doughterty’s Hangover club. He is a 
fine fellow, lively as they come, strong 
as you please and he has a knocked-out 
sense of humour that sparks the band 
and shoves the fellows into enjoying 
themselves on the stand. Besides Bales 
and Cuz, he has George Probert on 
clarinet and soprano sax and Skip 
Moore on the bone. 


‘FRISCO JAZZ 


It is fine, fierce stuff this San Francisco 
Jazz and long may it live and prosper. 
Looking homeward it seems more than 
a little odd that in all of sprawling, 
wealthy Los Angeles there is not a 
single place where one may dance to 
good Jazz music. 

We were sorry to have missed Johnny 
Witwer who was playing with Marty 
before Burt Bales came into the band. 
Johnny was playing a single over on 
the other side of town. If he had been 
within possible range, we would have 
heard him, I know, on account of my 
companion being partial to piano 
players and it was her auto and she was 
driving and I would have had no 
complaint, I assure you. 

San Francisco Jazz is responsible for 
a bulging column this month! I have 
left out much that is of interest and I 
haven't gotten to the new Kid Ory 
band currently playing at the Hangover 
nor the sensation caused by the Bache- 
lors’ Ball for which they played ! 

This new band is closer to being a 
great band than any combination Ory 
has had since the Papa Mutt-Buster 
Wilson-Bud Scott days. Teddy Buckner 
insisted on playing whole screetch 
choruses although otherwise he is an 
excellent trumpet player and Lloyd 
Glenn always had his head set on going 
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commercial. | Somebody made the 
remark that Lloyd would set Jazz back 
fifty years when he first came into the 
Ory band I heard Lloyd last week in 
Glendale and must say that I have 
never heard a more metallic version of 
After Hours Blues. 

The new Ory band has Alvin Alcorn 
and Albert Burbank directly from New 
Orleans, Don Ewell on piano (a happy 
man !), Ed Garland on bass and Minor 
Hall on drums. I want very much to 
hear them again because the shortness 
of the time, the lateness of the hour 
could not do them justice. They 
sounded so fine and I was having such a 
good time that I forgot to be critical. 

Of this much I am certain. Ory, 
looking much younger than his years, 
was in sassy playing form. When Ory 
is playing, he describes sweeping curves 
and loops and circular forms with his 
horn and with his gestures and as always 
it was a pleasure to watch him. His 
tone was fresh and round and full of 
that characteristic mixture of sunshine, 
beauty and sassiness and the authority 
of his exuberant playing was not to be 
questioned. 

THE BACHELORS BALL 

Ory has startled everyone with news 
of his impending divorce after forty- 
three years of married life. Reliable 
information is that Kid Ory is around 
sixty-eight years of age and any way 
you want to put it together, he’s got 
some kind of influence with the power- 
house side of longevity. If being of a 
happy nature does it, he has surely got 
an edge. 

The new band is fierce and fine and 
1 am wondering how much this psycholo- 
gical factor had to do with turning a 
portion of Frisco up-side-down. The 
Ory band was engaged to play for the 
bachelors’ annual formal ball and what 
a whoop-de-doo that was! It made 
screamer headlines in the newspapers 
and on the front page there was a full 
length picture of the Kid standing on 
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the sidelines of the hassle over whether 
to play or not to play. There was a 
spread of pictures inside and columns 
and columns of print. This was the 
story of a lively ball that didn’t want to 
quit rolling. And it did roll on through 
the night, continued rolling through 
the morning and, emblazoned with 
firecrackers, this musical ball rolled 
smack into conflict with a luncheon of 
church dignitaries in an adjoining room 
at 11.20 the following day. The digni- 
taries informed the management of the 
Palace hotel that they wanted to be 
able to hear their own voices and 
speeches over the Jazz band, the 
firecrackers and the general hilarity. 


PIANISSIMO PLEASE 

According to the newspaper stories, 
the management approached Ory while 
he was on the stand playing “If 1 Could 
Shimmy Like My Sister Kate” and 
shouted, Could he play softer ? Ory is 
reported to have shouted back, You 
don’t play this kind of music that way. 
Everybody knows that Ory can soften 
his music until you can hear the shuffle 
of the dancers’ feet if the occasion for 
it is right, so | don’t know. Most 
likely that remark came from the joyous 
bachelors. 

The bachelors informed the manage- 
ment that this ball had been cleared with 
the district attorney and could go on as 
long and as loud as it pleased. And so 
on and much more commotion. 

The photos of what remained after 
the ball was finally declared ended told 
one facet of the story. Many people 
were puzzled by the three odd shoes 
belonging to men. There was one pair 
of women’s shoes, a woman’s evening 
bag and a man’s very dusty and rumpled 
white formal jacket and of course a 
broken glass or two. 

If anythiny like the Bachelors Ball 
ever happened in Los Angeles I have 
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never heard about it and certainly if the 
spirit of fun had ever grown to such 
outsize proportions everybody would 
have gone to jail. 

This fracas was somewhat remindful 
of the wild football tides that swept 
through South Bend, Indiana, before 
Notre Dame University played a big 
game. Movie houses were crashed. 
And what, under the name of debris, 
went into the huge bonfires around 
which the snake dances (DANCERS !) 
usually commenced would have brought 
on many lawsuits if definite defendants 
could ever have been located. A place 
of business could have been wrecked 
if a snake dance had ever decided to go 
through it. The owners of movie 
houses literally shook in their shoes 
before a big game for in addition to 
crashing the house without money for a 
single ticket in the till, the inspired 
football fans might wreck the joint if 
they disapproved of the film. But 
that is enough about athletic rampages, 
my preference being solidly in favor 
of high spirited but less destructive 
Jazz balling. 


THE COLYER LP 

1 had the Ken Colyer LP, New 
ORLEANS TO LONDON under my arm 
through all the happenings noted here. 
I gathered opinions and comments as 
I went along and after my return to 
Los Angeles, | was marvellously lucky 
to be able to play it for members of the 
George Lewis band. That was a high 
spot, indeed, and the story of it may 
fill a column by itself. 


George Lewis and his band were 
here for too few appearances if only 
our local joyousness is considered. 
There were two concerts in Bakersfield 
and May 13th was proclaimed Dixieland 
Jazz Day in Kern county by the mayor 
of that city. The newspaper coverage 
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was unique in that it was intelligent. 
How about that ! They played a dance 
under the desert stars at a fiesta at 
China Lake which was complete with 
a carnival and they appeared for two 
nights at the Royal Room in Hollywood 
on Saturday and Sunday nights. 


THAT DUSTY ROPE 

By nine o'clock in the evening of 
that Saturday, the Royal Room was 
jam-packed. By ten o'clock the red 
velvet rope was hooked up in this large 
but long and narrow club and the 
standing room was crowded to the 
street. 1 wonder why those restraining 
ropes are always made of red velvet ? 
Several jokes were circulating about 
how dusty this particular rope must 
have been since there had been no use 
for it and no one had seen it for such a 
long time. We were especially gleeful 
about it because the new and _ inex- 
perienced management had _ probably 
been badly advised that New Orleans 
music was old hat and would not draw. 
Because the agreement was a verbal 
one, the management had cancelled 
the deal and limited the band’s appear- 
ance to two nights. Talk about right- 
eous glee ! 

The Lewis band consistently break 
attendance records everywhere they go 
but, since they live and operate outside 
the confines of the music business, it is 
not generally known by the music 
hucksters. 

There goes that glee again ! 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB RECORD SHOP 


OFFER YOU A PREMIER MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
WE NUMBER THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS, WHY NOT JOIN THEM ? 


82, High Street, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8 


Telephone : PRImrose 6725 


| SEND 3d. INSTAMPS FOR A REGULAR SUPPLY OF OUR MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE. | 
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NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS 


Tin Roof Blues (38609) / Panama (38610) 
(Brunswick 01910) 
Wingy Mannone (tpt); George Brunies 
(tmb); Sidney Arodin (clt); Terry 
Shand (p): Barney Pattel (b); Bob 
White (d). 12th Sept., 1934, N.Y. 
This recording group was under the 
leadership of Wingy Mannone and has 
no connection with the N.O.R.K. who 
recorded for Gennett in 1922/23, except 
for George Brunies who was also the 
trombonist with the original group. 
Nevertheless there is some justification 
for the use of this name as Mannone, 
Brunies and Arodin were all born in 
New Orleans and started their jazz 
careers in that city. 


Tin Roof Blues is a tune associated 
with the original N.O.R.K. though it 
started life as Jazzin’ Babies Blues, a 
composition by pianist Richard M. 
Jones. After a piano introduction by 
Terry Shand are two relaxed ensemble 
choruses followed by solo choruses by 
Brunies and Arodin and then one more 
ensemble chorus to close one of the 
most satisfying versions by a white band 
of this well known blues. 


Listening to Sidney Arodin’s supple 
clarinet weaving around Wingy’s steady 
lead in the well integrated ensemble 
choruses of Panama and then to his fine 
solo which follows makes one realize 
that he was one of the best white 
clarinet _ players. Unfortunately he 
died a few years ago and recorded 
examples of his work are not numerous. 


trumpet players, was greatly influenced 
by Armstrong but unlike some he 
acknowledges openly his debt to Louis 
and his trumpet solo in Panama, both 
in tone and phrasing, is very much in 
the early Armstrong vein. 

An often neglected but important 
factor in jazz is the choice of tempo. 
Panama is an old march but is frequent- 
ly treated as though it was a gallop. 
On this record you will find that the 
tempo is exactly right and so the charac- 
ter of the melody is not lost in the rush. 

ERIC TOWNLEY 
SIDNEY BECHET TRIO. 
Blues In Thirds (a) 
SIDNEY BECHET AND HIS NEW 
ORLEANS FEETWARMERS. 
One O’Clock Jump (b) 
(H.M.V. B9340) 
(a) Sidney Bechet (clt.), Earl Hines (p), 
Baby Dodds (d.), Recorded Chicago. 
September 6th, 1940. 
(b) Sidney Bechet (clt.), Sonny White 
(p.), Charlie Howard (gtr.), Wilson 
Myers (b.), Kenny Clark (d.). Record- 
ed New York, June 4th, 1940. 

It is no exaggeration to say that here 
is perfect trio jazz, and one of the few 
great records made in the barren 1940s, 
when recorded jazz was not at its most 


or 


LIBRARY 


inspired. The performance is divided 
into two distinct halves, a solo each 
from Earl Hines and Sidney Bechet 
respectively. Hines opens and if quall- 
fication were needed for his place in 
the Hall of Fame this is it! This is 
inspired piano with just the right 
amount of light and shade for this very 
beautiful tune. The imaginative drum- 
ming of Baby Dodds is worthy of the 
highest praise—I particularly like the 
emphatic bass drum beat, and shifting 
accents which are surely the acme of 
good jazz drumming. Bechet enters 
very quietly; this is a subdued Bechet 
(on clarinet, which he plays all too 
infrequently), but nevertheless he builds 
the theme to a fine climax. Hines 
adds much to the performance with 
lovely fill ins and chords placed in just 
the right places. 

It is unfortunate that H.M.V. selected 
the rather mediocre backing, on which 
Sidney Bechet is again featured on 
clarinet. The record opens with a 
solid piano solo by Sonny White 
accompanied by Kenny Clarke’s ex- 
cellent drums. Bechet takes over, and 
despite the tear away tempo, solos with 
his usual standard of proficiency. 
The electric guitar solo by Charlie 
Howard is adequate enough for those 
who care for the instrument, but the 
tension heightens when the worthy 
Sonny White returns for another 
bouncing solo. To sum up, this is a 
patchy performance with some good 
solos, but the disc is an absolute must 
for “Blues in Thirds” which I cannot 
recommend too highly. 

W. KEN FOALE 


Wingy Mannone, like many other 
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MUGGSY SPANIER AND THE BUCKTOWN FIVE 


Everybody ioves my baby; Why couldn’t it be poor little me? 

THE STOMP SIX: MUGGSY SPANIER (Cornet), GUY CAREY (Trombone), 
VOLLY DE FAUT (Clarinet), MEL STITZEL (Piano), BEN POLLACK (Drums), 
JOE GISH (tuba) Recorded Chicago, Fune 1925 

Buddy’s habits; Chicago blues; Mobile blues; Steady roll blues; 
Really a pain; Hot mittens 

THE BUCKTOWN FIVE: MUGGSY SPANIER (Cornet), GUY CAREY (Trombone), 
VOLLY DE FAUT (Clarinet), MEL STITZEL (Piano), MARVIN SAXBE (Drums) 
Recorded Richmond, Indiana, February 1924. AL 3528 


Available during July 
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JIVIN’ WITH 


Oh, Susanna; Loch 
Waltz from ‘Faust’; = E 


When youand I were young, Fria 


Oh, dem golden slippers ; 
Old oaken bucket; 

Ah, so pure (Ach so 
‘Marthe’; 
Annie Laurie FATS WALLER Pianta 
and Vocal) 

Recorded November, 1939. NG a 


THE PREVIOUS REL 


Louis Armstrong plays the blues AL 3501 
Ma Rainey, Vol. I AL 3502 


Muggsy, Tesch and The Chicagoans 
AL 3503 


Louis Armstrong with King Oliver 
AL 3504 


Johnny Dodds, Vol. I AL 3505 
Pionees of Boogie Woogie AL 3506 
Rediscovered Fats Waller Solos AL 3507 


Folk blues of Blind Lemon Jefferson 
AL 3508 


New Orleans Horns AL 3509 
King Oliver plays the blues AL 3510 


James P. Johnson—Early Harlem piano 


AL 3511 


The fabulous trombone of Ike Rodgers 


AL 3512 


Johnny Dodds, Vol. II AL 3513 
Collectors’ items, Vol. I AL 3514 
Ragtime Piano Roll AL 3515 
The Roaring Twenties AL 3516 
Ida Cox sings the blues AL 3517 


Roy Palmer and The State Street 
Ramblers AL 3518 


Jelly Roll Morton Solos AL 3519 
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CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Bozo; Kitchen woman blues*; Lock step blues*; Bimbo; 

Beau Koo Jack; Sister Kate; Speakeasy blues; Long, deep and wide 

* with Anna Bell (Vocal) 

The following is a tentative summary of the personnels: 

JOE OLIVER (Cornet) on Bozo and Bimbo for certain and possible on all 
others 

ED ALLEN (Cornet), possibly replaced by EDDIE ANDERSON in some 
numbers 

ED. CUFFEE (Trombone) in all numbers 

ARVILLE HARRIS (Clarinet) and RUSSELL PROCOPE, 

BENNY WATERS (Saxophones) in various groupings 

CLARENCE WILLIAMS (Piano), CYRUS ST. CLAIR (Tuba), 


LEROY HARRIS (Banjo) AL 3526 
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~ Morton’s Kings of Jazz 


Page e organ AL 3521 | 
K " iano Roll, Vol. II AL 3523 - 


aft Stomps, Vol. I—Tommy 
T 


AL 3524 


a... cey—a lost recording date 


ON ROAD, LONDON, S.W-9 


SOUTH SIDE BLUES 
PIANO JIMMY BLYTHE 


Chicago stomps; Armour Avenue 
struggle; 

Mr. Freddie blues; Lovin’s been here and 
gone to the Mecca Flat; Sunshine special 
(a); Be yourself (a); South Side stomp 
(b); Five o’clock blues (b) 

JIMMY BLYTHE (Piano) 

(a) with SODARISA MILLER (Vocal) 

(b) with JIMMY BERTRAND (Drums), 
BILL JOHNSON (Bass) and unknown 
guitar AL 3527 
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THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


REVIEWED 


RAYMOND HORRICKS :: GERALD LASCELLES :: ALUN MORGAN :: PETER TANNER :: SINCLAIR TRAILL 


ALBERT AMMONS 
Suitcase Blues / Bass Goin’ Crazy 
(Vogue V2213) 

These two sides were recorded for 
Blue Note in January 1939, at a time 
when the late Albert Ammons, in 
company with Meade Lux Lewis and 
Pete Johnson, were entertaining New 
York Café Society with their amazing 

three piano act. 

Albert Ammons, who died in Decem- 
ber 1949, was a bulwark of boogie 
woogie and his forceful technique, with 
of course emphasis on the left hand, 
even earned him an honorary music 
degree at New York’s Columbia Uni- 
versity. Both these performances, of 
two of his own compositions, are very 
typical of his work. On the first side 
he pounds out the blues with tremen- 
dous vigour and feeling: while on 
the reverse he treats us to some 
wonderful exciting boogie chording 
with, as the title suggests, much em- 
phasis on the bass. Recommended. 

PT. 
LIL ARMSTRONG. 
Joogie Boogie / Lil’s Boogie 
(Vogue V2234) 

Fast and furious boogie with little 
attempt at finesse or light and shade. I 
am surprised that Lil Hardin should let 
herself be persuaded into playing such 
tasteless stuff as this, but suppose the 
bread must always be buttered. In 
charge of the ‘batterie’ is Marcel 
Blanche-he plays much too loudly. $.T. 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND THE 

ALL STARS. 
Basin Street Blues / Parts 1 & 2. 
(Brunswick 05303) 

A curate’s egg indeed ! Some good 
trumpet and singing in the Armstrong 
manner, allied to interesting solos by 
Barney Bigard, Trummy Young and 
Billy Kyle, but not helped by an over 
long and uninteresting drum solo from 
Kenny John and some very doodling 
tenor by Bud Freeman. 


I presume this must have come from 
an LP as Side | doesn’t match up to the 
reverse and something would seem to 
have been missed out in the process. 

Worth having for the excellent solo 
bits, but not as good as it might have 
been. 

CHET BAKER QUARTET 
‘“‘Winter Wonderland’? / ‘‘This Time 
The Dream’s On 
(Vogue V.2232) 

Two excellent sides by the new 
trumpet star. Each is taken up-tempo 
with a fine drive from the rhythm 
section (Russ Freeman, Bob Whitlock 
and Bobby White) and Chet’s lyrical 
trumpet very much on form. The first 
title contains an excellent piano solo by 
Freeman while the Johnny Mercer tune 
on the reverse was long overdue for 
revival. A.M. 

JOHN BENNINGS 
Third Degree Blues / Timber 
(Esquire 10-376) 

R. & B. stuff which goes with a 
swing. Both are originals by Bennings 
and the lyrics are smart to put it 
politely. His voice is nothing out of the 
ordinary, but his diction is good and 
the little accompanying band give 
quite a kick to both sides. Si. 


MILES DAVIS and his ORCHESTRA 
**Chance It’’ / ‘*Yesterdays’’ 
(Vogue V.2227) 

The first title is a rather riffy up-tempo 
original by Oscar Pettiford (bassist on 
this coupling). Solos come from Miles, 
Jackie McLean (alto), Jay Jay Johnson 
(trombone) and some spots by Kenny 
Clarke’s drums. The reverse is by 
Miles and the rhythm section. At slow 
tempo his trumpet thoughtfully and 
carefully explores the lovely Kern tune 
while Gil Coggins’ piano supplies a 


most sympathetic backing. A.M 
DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 


In A Sentimental Mood / I Let A Song 
Go Out Of My Heart. 
(HMV JO268) 

Two most satisfying pieces of Elling- 
tonia from May 1945. Both are mood 
performances played in that tasteful 
and impeccable manner for which the 
Duke has been famous for over twenty- 
five years. 

The composition on the first side 


lives up to its title, without ever de- 
scending to bathos. Johnny Hodges 
plays the first chorus with his usual 
warmth and charm, supported by 
Lawrence Brown. The theme is then 
taken over by the Duke himself leading 
into solos from Harry Carney, Lawrence 
Brown and Rex Stewart, before the 
Duke returns to round off the arrange- 
ment on solo piano. 

The reverse, too, is equally effective 
and is an entirely different arrangement 
to that recorded by the orchestra for 
American Brunswick—released here on 
Parlophone. After an intriguing open- 
ing chorus played by clarinet, bass and 
piano, the vocal is handled most 
engagingly by Joya Sherrill. This most 
attractive little tune was written for one 
of the Duke’s Cotton Club shows, and 
the band swings it with a light, lilting 
beat. Pt. 

RALPH 
FLANAGAN AND ORCHESTRA 
Shaker Heights Stomp / Lullaby of 
Birdland. 
(HMV B10713) 

Good big band music played with 
fine precision and polish. Although 
both compositions are in the modern 
vein, the melody is never forgotten and 
the band produce a beat. 

George Shearing’s fine tune on Side 2, 
gets a good showing. The orchestration 
is arresting and there are excellent solo 
passages by the tenor and pianist. S.T. 


LIL PLAYS THE BOOGIE 
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ERROL GARNER. 

Lover / Fine and Dandy / Sophisticated 
Lady / Poor Butterfly. 
(Columbia SEG7510). 

Four excellent examples on E.P. of 
Errol Garner’s well known delayed 
action technique and tasteful improvisa- 
tions at the keyboard which make a 
worthy addition to the collection of any 
modernist and Garner fan. 

These sides are well contrasted and 
Garner’s prodigious technique is well 
illustrated as he improvises skilfully on 
the chord sequences of these four well 
known standards. ‘Lover’ and ‘Fine 
and Dandy” receive typical up-tempo 
garnishing, whilst the Duke’s attractive 
“Sophisticated Lady” and ‘Poor Butter- 
fly” give Errol scope for more reflect- 
ive performances. Imaginative treat- 
ments which reveal Garner as one of 
the most polished and skilled pianists 
in America today. 

JOHN GRAAS SEPTET 
Egypt / Pyramid 
(London HL8053) 

I find I am getting awfully tired of 
these ultra-modern groups, that try and 
be oh so clever. What are they trying 
to get at ? Both sides here are impec- 
cably played, the French horn player on 
“Egypt” being a most outstanding 
musician, but they all forget that jazz 
should have a beat. 

Like the celebrated Kerfooselum 
bird who is reported to have made the 


pyramids, I also fly away—backwards. 
MILTON JACKSON AND HIS NEW 


GROUP 
‘*Willow Weep for Me / Criss Cross’’ 
(Vogue 2129) 

Just to remind readers that the above 
sides from Milton’s previous LP are 
now available on a 10 inch disc. ‘‘Wil- 
low” is a beautiful Jackson solo with 
accompaniment from Thelonius Monk, 
Al McKibbon and Art Blakey. With 
the exception of a quote from “Swing- 
ing on a Star’’, Milt’s vibes maintain a 
mood of thoughtful relaxation. His 
imagination is r.ch and flowing. Altoist 
Edmund Gregory joins the group for 
“Criss medium tempo origin- 
al by Monk. Driven by Blakey’s solid 
beat the side has good solos by Gregory, 
Jackson and the composer. R.H. 


MEADE LUX _ LEWIS 
Bass On Top / Six Wheel Chaser. 
(Vogue V2229) 
Recorded for Blue Note in 1940 these 


prove that Meade Lux Lewis is one of 
the greatest exponents of boogie of all 
time. The rhythm is immense and he 
has a wonderfully sensitive feeling for 
harmony. 

“Six Wheel Chaser” is rather in the 
“Honky Tonk Train” tradition but is 
not a copy in any way. The reverse 
shows off Lewis’s extraordinary in- 
ventive ability, for here is boogie that, 
to say the least, is ‘different’. 

Both sides are dazzling examples of 
genuine boogie played with a sure and 
powerful drive. S.T. 


JOHNNY MADDOX—PIANO 


I don’t love nobody / There’s a star- 

spangled banner. 

(London HL8056) 
Boisterous beer-hall piano of the 
currently popular style, which is perfect 
party music and genuinely sets out to be 
nothing else. There is less corny 
rhythm backing than on most of this 
ilk which pleased me. CEE. 


RALPH MARTERIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Trumpeter’s lullaby / Street Scene 
(Oriole CB1268) 

Maybe trumpeters enjoy sleepless 
nights and combine them with the 
doubtful privilege of preventing other 
people from resting. It is certainly 
obvious that Mr. Marterie has over- 
looked the fact that a lullaby should 
soothe and convey a feeling of rest- 
fulness. Trumpet-wise, he performs 
accurately, loudly, and with a good 
sense of rhythm, particularly in ‘‘Street 
scene”. Ironically I think the titles or 
labels could well have been reversed. 

G.L. 


RALPH MARTERIE AND _ HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Dry Marterie / Until Six. 
(Mercury MB3124) 

Here is a record by trumpet player 
Ralph Marterie and his orchestra—a 
band which has been attracting quite a 
lot of attention in America during the 
past two or three years. 

The arrangements sound fresh and 
invigorating and the band play with 
typical American precision and dynamic 
punch. The first side is a Ralph 
Marterie original (not particularly) and 
serves to give the band ample oppor- 
tunity to show its paces. The use of 
the guitar is effective and there is some 
good baritone sax playing. 

The reverse isn’t as good but the 
the performance has a tasteful and 
well-drilled sound, with good drumming 
from Henry Riggs all through. io 


MERRILL MOORE 
Bell bottom boogie / House of blue lights 
(Capitol CL.14057) 

Mr. Moore’s motto seems to be 
“Anything Louis Jordan did I can do 
better’, and I don’t think he succeeds. 
There is the usual ration of rather stilted 
boogie piano, and an electric guitar 
which is whipped into a frenzy by the 
thought of all those blue lights, I suppose 
Amusing entertainment, but strictly not 
jazz. G.L 


THE ORIGINAL NEW ORLEANS 
RHYTHM KINGS. 

Golden leaf Strut / She’s Crying for Me 
(Columbia DB3470) 

I suppose if one waits long enough, 

almost every worthwhile jazz record 

will be issued or reissued over here in 
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time. At any rate, those who like to 
dig back to the Golden Age for their 
kicks will not be disappointed with the 
re-appearance over here of these two 
famous sides. Both were recorded in 
New Orleans on January 23rd, 1925 and 
considering they were recorded almost 
thirty years ago, they stand up remarka- 
bly well to the test of time. Providing 
one of the best examples of early New 
Orleans white jazz, probably the 
main interest lies in the soloists rather 
than the ensemble. Both sides give one 
a very good opportunity not only of 
listening to the fabulous Leon Rappoio 
on clarinet, but also to the mellow style 
of Paul Mares on cornet. Paul’s 
lovely muted chorus on the second side 
and Leon’s low register one on the 
reverse are alone worth the price of the 
record. 


ART PEPPER QUARTET 
‘Brown Gold’’ / ‘*These Foolish Things” 
(Vogue V2237) 

These were cut on the West Coast 
in the summer of 1952 by the ex- 
Kenton alto star and a neatly turned out 
rhythm section. Art swings easily and 
tunefully through the “original” (on 
the “I Got Rhythm” changes) and 
sounds supremely happy. The ballad 
is at slow tempo and leaves one wishing 
that there was more than just the one 
chorus. Pianist Hampton Hawes, bass- 
ist Joe Mondragon and drummer Larry 
Bunker complete the group. A.M. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 
Make love to Me / Lies 
(HMV BD6173) 

Good, competent Dixieland perform- 
ances in the well! tried Phillips manner. 
The first title is a catchy tune—it should 
be, as according to the label it took the 
united efforts of eight people to write it, 
mest of the personnel of the N.O.R.KS. 
being amongst them. The backing is 
another good tune which the band 
plays well—but, oh that vocai ! S:1. 


TRUDY RICHARDS. 
*Tain’t nobody’s Bizness If I Do / Sugar- 
loaf Junction. 
(London HL 8052) 

Listen to this one, it might be just 
right for you. The girl sings with 
power and. authority and the accom- 
panying band, led by Eddie Wilcox, is 
excellent. Side one is a blues and I 
would like to know the name of the 
trumpeter; there is also a chorus by 
alto which is quite something. aT. 


ALBERT NICHOLAS WITH ANDRE 
REWELIOTTY’S ORCHESTRA 
Moi Pas L’Aime Ca / Stomp D’Elephant 
(Vogue V2233) 

During the past six months or so, well 
known New Orleans clarinettist Albert 
Nicholas has been touring the continent 
accompanied by André Reweliotty’s 
orchestra, in much the same way as 
Sidney Bechet has been featured with 
the Claude Luter orchestra. Albert 
Nicholas is a fluent and very expressive 
musician whose work tends to be over- 
looked these days, and this record gives 
him ample opportunity to display his 
technique with good support from the 
French bovs. 

The first side composed by Nicholas, 


PAUL MARES, great trumpei player 
with the New Orleans Rythm Kings 


is in the style of the old Creole songs. 
Albert sings the vocal in French and 
follows with some excellent driving 
solo clarinet, while Marcel Bornstein 
on trumpet swings the band wonderfully ; 
playing in a manner reminiscent of Herb 
Morand. The reverse is an attractive 
French number, and much lighter than 
its title would suggest. It is well played 
all through in a style which being 
neither New Orleans nor Dixieland, 
maybe should be termed ‘St. Germain 
Jazz. Once again Nicholas displays 
his skill and imagination and there is 
some more good trumpet from Marcel. 
though he tends to over-blow at times. 
A good coupling this and well worth 
spinning. 


BUD POWELL TRIO 
Bud’s bubble / Somebody loves me 
(Vogue V2236) 
Fast and furious piano leads off in 
the first side, very modern in concept 
but with well planned definition such as 


20 


we have come to expect from the great 
Mr. Powell. Rhythm-makers Russell 
and Roach struggle gamely to match the 
pace, but my impression is that the 
bubble burst before they reached the 
start-line. George Gershwin and Bud 
Powell hit it off well together on the 
reverse, which is essentially a pleasing 
sound, even if the chords sound vaguely 
reminiscent of something Erroll Garner 
essayed a few years back on the same 
theme. [| wonder which came first ? 
GAs: 

SARAH VAUGHAN 
Shulie A Bop / Polka Dots & Moon- 

beams 

(Mercury MB3129) 

Sarah debuts on Mercury this month 
and, though neither side presents her 
at her best, both have plenty of interest 
for her fans. 

The boppy opus on the first side 
sounds somewhat dated but Sarah puts 
it over well, The performance is 
sparked by a flashy but swinging piano, 
bass and drums accompaniment; each 
musician being introduced by Sarah 
for ashort solo. The reverse, in contrast 
is a moody version of an above average 
pop. This is a difficult song to sing and 
Sarah puts it over with both warmth 
and style. She sounds a little like Billie 
here at times, but that’s a compliment 
at any time. PT. 


FATS WALLER & HIS RHYTHM 

You’ve Been Taking Lessons in Love / 

I’ve Got A New Lease On Love. 
(HMV B10684) 

Here are two previously unissued 
sides that will delight all Fats’ fans; 
and it is indeed encouraging that HMV 
are continuing to put out so many fine 
Waller records. Certainly his memory 
lives on most delightfully on these two 
typical performances which date back 
to 1935 and 1937 respectively. Both 
are pops treated in Fats’ usual boister- 
ous and appealing manner with some 
excellent piano, typical vocals and 
snatches of clarinet from Rudy Powell 
on the first and Gene Sedric on the 
second. If you like Waller—and who 
doesn’t—this is certainly one for the 
collection. 


RALPH WILLIS 
Goodbye Blues / Lazy Woman Blues 
(Esquire 10-370) 

Fair enough sides by a singer who is 
not a “Blues Shouter’’ as is stated on 
the label. Willis has a pleasant voice 
and a feeling for the blues, but his 
guitar work is not very inspired. The 
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pity is that he is accompanied by the 
great Brownie McGhee who unfortun- 
ately gets little chance to show what he 
can do. “Goodbye Blues” is an original 
and not the one you know. S.T. 


THE 
LONG 
PLAYERS 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG with KING 
OLIVER 
(London AL3504) 

This is an LP which should find a 

place in every jazz collector’s library, 
for it contains eight of the classic sides 
that King Oliver's Creole Jazz Band 
made at the old Gennett Studios be- 
tween March 3lst and April 7th, 1923. 
It is, indeed, upon these performances 
that most latter-day New Orleans music 
has been based. 
Naturally when listening to perform- 
ances such as these, made before the 
days of electric recording, the ear has 
to be adjusted accordingly in much the 
same way as one’s eyes have to be 
re-adjusted to appreciate a_ classic 
silent film. It is one of the tragedies of 
jazz that electrical recording arrived 
too late to capture these sounds, but 
in spite of these shortcomings, these 
recordings, (which have been very 
well dubbed) still retain much of the 
drive, vitality and excitement that led 
every Chicago musician who heard the 
band at this time to describe it as “the 
hottest band ever to sit on a band- 
stand.” 

All the great classic Gennett Olivers 
are here from the traditional perform- 
ance of “Dippermouth” to the driving 
“Snake Rag” with its wonderful two- 
cornet breaks. There is also Johnny 
Dodds at his very best, especially his 
solo in “Canal Street Blues” and 
Oliver’s beautiful solo in ‘*Froggie 
Moore’. And, of course, there’s Louis, 
too; unmistakable Louis playing with 
a style way ahead of its time, and dove- 
tailing his ideas perfectly with the rest 
of the front line and especially with 
those of Oliver. 

A wonderful issue which should find 
its way into everyone’s collection. P.T. 
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CLIFFORD BROWN QUARTETTE 
(Vogue LDE042) 

A further session recorded in Paris 
during the visit of the Lionel Hampton 
orchestra. In this case we have six fine 
tracks, featuring Trumpeter Clifford 
Brown with Henri Renaud (pno), 
Pierre Michelot (bs), and Berry Bennett 
(ds). While we acknowledge the fact 
that altoist Gigi Gryce was the most 
vital composer within the Hampton 
group, Brownie was certainly the lead- 
ing solo personality. He has swing, wit, 
an abundance of ideas and the fighting 
guts of a gladiator. His style combines 
the harmonic surety of Fats Navarro 
with the attacking zest of Gillespie and 
the dry humour of Shavers. 

It is most noticeable that his 
style varies considerably with different 
tempos. At a fast pace he employs a 
smallish tone and often restricts his 
short, staccato type of phrasing to only 
a single octave. With slow, ballad 
material, however, his tone quickly 
broadens and his longer melodic lines 
flow easily through every register. 

Brownie defines himself well within 
the confines of the LP. He takes 
“Brownie’s Mood” (really Kern’s ‘The 
Song is You’) and the 12 bar ““Blue and 
Brown” at a fast swinging pace. At 
medium tempo he rides brightly through 
“I Can dream, Can’t I ?” and “You're 
a Lucky Guy”, “Come Rain, Come 
Shine” is given the relaxation of a 
medium-slow improvisation — Finally, 
at slow tempo he blows the most 
beautiful solo of all on the melody of 
“It might as well be Spring”. —-R.H. 


BILLY ECKSTINE. 
(MGM D126) 

Accompanied by the Bobby Tucker 
Quartet, Billy Eckstine shows that he 
really has a voice. There is not a lot 
here for the jazz fan, but Eckstine can 
sing jazz and on all these tunes he shows 
an impeccable sense of timing. It is a 
pity that Bobby Tucker, a fine pianist, 
was not given more to do, for he can 
play jazz with the best of them. S.T. 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 
Ted Heath’s Fats Waller Album 
(Decca LK4074) 

When Ted Heath first recorded his 
arrangements of the Fats Waller “*Lon- 
don Suite’ in 1949 he created a prece- 
dent which no one has seen fit to 
emulate. Bearing in mind the success 
of this early venture, it is scarcely 
surprising that he has re-recorded this 
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famous Suite, and enriched his selection 
by the addition of no less than six 
other Waller compositions to present a 
very acceptable album in long-player 
form. 

The “London Suite’ has not been 
greatly changed, but he has improved 
some orchestral passages and increased 
the amount of solo work very slightly. 
I would select “Limehouse” and “Bond 
Street” for special attention on this 
side, while “Jitterbug Waltz” probably 
achieves the greatest distinction on the 
reverse side. This Waller favourite has 
more than its fair share of pitfalls from 
the arranger’s point of view, and all are 
surmounted with great ease. “Alligator 
crawl” would be the last tune in the 
world that I would choose to score for a 
full dance orchestra, yet once again the 
snags have been avoided, albeit at the 
expense of one or two details which 
embellished the original piano score. 
Listening to this side I was often struck 
by the neat way in which the Waller 
style was preserved by mere hints at the 
composer’s own mannerisms, but still 
sufficiently different to avoid any feeling 
of plagiarism or of slavish copying. 

I predict a winner once again, Mr. 
Heath. G.L. 


DANNY KAYE. 
Danny at the Palace. 
(Brunswick LA8660) 

All the fun of the fair, and more 
besides, is coming to anyone who buys 
this highly entertaining record. Most 
of the tunes included in this selection 
have already been made available as 78 
r.p.m. releases, so that they need no 
introduction to Mr. Kaye’s fans. Suffice 
it to say that he romps cheerfully 
through his act, proving himself a 
great master of burlesque, with an 
unquenchable sense of fun. The Palace 
is Broadway’s answer to the Palladium, 
and was for many years the centre of 
vaudeville. So it came about that in 
1953 New Yorkers had an opportunity 
to see and hear in his own surroundings 
the man who had taken London by 
storm persistently over the last six years. 


STAN KENTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
This Modern World. 
(Capitol LC6667) 

The sleeve boldly states that this 
music is challenging to the listener, but 
I must respectfully submit that the only 
challenge is whether anyone can listen to 
it atall. Stan Kenton has, inadvisably in 
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my opinion, called in the aid of compos- 
er Bob Graettinger to portray his 
modern world, a world so far removed 
from jazz, bop or anything else you 
like to call it, that it scarcely justifies 
inclusion in these columns. The slender 
link which I found to associate this 
music with jazz as we know and under- 
stand it is the use in some passages of 
the humble saxophone which, after all, 
only just squeezed into the jazz family 
at all! Perhaps I’m being too purist- 
minded, but I am reluctant to accept 
or, indeed, to set up as jazz something 
which is so completely remote and 
opposite to its proper concept. 
Kenton uses many strings, a quota 
of woodwinds, and no audible or 
perceptible rhythm section. Only in 
one piece, “The trumpet’ does he 
permit the intrusion of a modernistic 
trumpet solo. For the rest it might be 
selections (drastically re-orchestrated) 
from Stravinsky’s “Rite of Spring” or 
Mussorgsky’s “Night on the bare 
mountain’, and | fear that Mr. Graet- 
tinger has much to learn before he 
reaches the heights achieved by either 


of these composers. G.L. 
HANS KOLLER’S NEW JAZZ 
STARS 


(Vogue LDE0S57) 

In the January JJ Ernest Borneman’s 
article introduced us to some of the 
German jazz names. He referred to 
Koller’s group as “the best cool music, 
bar none, that I have heard coming 
out of Europe”. Now we have an 
opportunity to hear the group’s first 
British release I feel sure you will 
agree with Ernest. 

Koller plays a somewhat Konitz-in- 
spired line with a Getz-toned tenor and 
is supported by an outstanding (out- 
standing by international standards) 
trombonist, Albert Mangelsdorf and 
a truly remarkable girl pianist, Jutta 
Hipp plus adequate bass and drums. 

This LP will surprise and astound 


HANS KOLLER’S JAZZ STARS 


you ; each track is of very high quality 
and the German musicianship is at 
least on a par with anything the Swedes 
have done. The titles on this highly 
recommended issue are “The Way You 
Look Tonight” / “You Go To My 
Head” / “Flamingo” / “Four Roses In 
An Ice Block” / “Unter Den Linden” / 
“All The Things You Are” / “What's 
New” and “Indian Summer”. A.M. 


LEE KONITZ PLAYS 
(Vogue LDE060) 

This was made last year in Paris 
when Lee was on Kenton’s tour. 

Bassist Don Bagley and Drummer 
Stan Levy back him on all seven titles 
with Vogue housemen Jimmy Gourley 
and Henri Renaud added on most 
tracks. The effect on Konitz of playing 
in a big band and hearing swinging jazz 
at close quarters from people of the 
calibre of Zoot Sims and Conte Condoli 
is apparent. From an extremely in- 
volved linear Style his playing is now 
happier and more on the beat. 


LEE KONITZ PLAYS 

“Record Shop Suey” and “Young 
Lee” are alternative takes of “All The 
Things You Are” and the new Lee is 
wellon form on “Young”. ‘Lee Tchee”’ 
and “4 P.M.” are slow tempoed extem- 
porisations on “These Foolish Things” 
both, to my mind, more successful 
than his “Loverman * with Mulligan, 
“PIL Remember April” appears both 
under its own name and a second master 
(minus piano) as “Lost Henri”. Again 
Lee swings and is unafraid to attempt 
things for fear of making mistakes. 
The final track ““You’d Be So Nice” is 
the wartime Cole Porter tune played 
here by just alto, bass and drums. It 
is a little difficult to follow, harmonic- 
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ally, at first but the alto line is well 
developed in the second chorus. A.M. 
VIC LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Mulligan’s Music. 
(Decca LF1157) 

After hearing this LP I’m even more 
convinced that Mulligan’s compositions 
lose a great deal of their charm when 
enlarged to orchestral proportions. Of 
the eight recorded here by the Vic 
Lewis concert group only “Bark for 
Barksdale” and possibly ‘Westwood 
Walk” lend any real strength to an 
enlarged presentation. Moreover, I 
think one of the principal faults lies 
with Mulligan’s own writing style. 
His quartets have perfection, but when 
scoring for a big band Gerry continually 
overplays the reeds at the expense of 
the brass. The trumpets are often 
grossly neglected. 

Yet these criticisms of the LP are no 
reflection on Vic Lewis. I admire Vic’s 
musical policy, and I found sincerity 
and taste from his band throughout the 
record. I would have appreciated a 
a more swinging drummer, but some 
of the solos (mainly from Ronnie 
Chamberlain and Lad Busby) main- 
tain a high standard. In addition 
to composing all the numbers, Gerry 
actually arranged ““Walk- 
in’ Shoes” and “Limelight”. Trombon- 
ist Johnny Keating arranged “Nights 
at the Turntable’, “Line for Lyons”, 


“Bark for Barksdale’, ‘*‘Westwood 
Waik™ and ‘Sextet’. RH. 
JELLY ROLL MORTON—PIANO 


SOLOS 
(London AL3519) 

So much has been written about 
Jelly Roll Morton, his music, and his 
influence on jazz, that I am most 
reluctant to rush into print with any 
rash comments on this record. Suffice 
it to say that piano transcriptions can 
leave much to be desired, and so far 
as | am concerned these particular 
ones sound both mechanical and un- 
inspired. 

Frankly, | do not think for one 
moment that this is the fault of the 
great Jelly Roll, but merely a failing or 
shortcoming of the transcription tech- 
nique. Most of the tunes recorded will 
be familiar to his fans and to the host 
of jazz lovers who have been weaned on 
traditional and revivalist music. The 
most interesting sides are ‘Stratford 
hunch”, “‘Midnight mama”, and “Tin 
roof blues’; the others are ‘‘Dead 
man blues”, “‘Grandpa’s spells”, and 
“King Porter’. G. 
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JELLY ROLL MORTON 
“Kings Of Jazz”’ 
(London AL3520) 

Eight extremely rare recordings feat- 
uring Jelly Roll Morton, leading various 
groups of the early twenties. The 
personnels are somewhat obscure, but 
several well known musicians are 
featured. Lee Collins is heard on 
“High Society” and ‘Fish Tail Blues’; 
Roy Palmer on Water Biues”; 
Volly De Faut on “My Gal” and 
“Wolverine Blues”; and the great King 
Oliver on “King Porter” and “Tom 
Cat”. The remaining side, “Mr. Jelly 
Lord” is very obscure but is nevertheless 
the best ‘band’ side on the record. 

All tracks have great interest, the 
outstanding side being the fine cornet- 
piano duet on “Tom Cat’. Oliver 
plays with great feeling and both 
musicians exhibit a wonderful under- 
standing of each other’s playing. _S.T. 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
(Good Time Jazz LDGO055) 

Here are eight examples from what 
was probably the best band Kid Ory 
ever had. They were originally recorded 
for the Crescent label in Sept, and 
Nov. 1945, and were the sides that 
really established Ory’s name as the 
tailgate trombonist supreme. 

Mutt Carey was on trumpet and 
although one can cavil at his tone, he 
fitted this band as no other trumpeter 
has since his death. The ensembles 
really sing and the rhythm section of, 
Buster Wilson, Bud Scott, Ed Garland 
and Minor Hall produce a good swingy 
beat. 

As illustrations of New Orleans jazz, 
up to date, this collection of rags, 
stomps and jazz standards have probab- 
ly never been bettered—so if this is 
your type of jazz, I heartily recommend 
you to this LP. Titles are; Maryland; 
Didn’t He Ramble; 1919 Rag; Down 
Home Rag—Ory’s Creole Trombone; 
Weary Blues; O. Dixieland One Step; 
Maple Leaf Rag. S.T. 


ROY PALMER AND THE STATE 
STREET RAMBLERS. 
(London AL3518) 

Roy Palmer is one of the more 
legendary figures of New Orleans jazz, 
who was well known to musicians in the 
Crescent City long before the first 
world war. Later he played the river- 
boats, finally landing in Chicago in 
1927 where he played at the De Luxe 
Cafe in a band which included Lil 


Hardin and Wellman Braud. 
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These eight sides were recorded for 
Gennett on March 13th, 1931, and 
present him playing trombone in the 
company of Jimmy Blythe, Jimmy 
Bertrand, Darnell Howard, Alfred Bell 
on kazoo, plus an unknown banjoist. 
If this personnel is correct (and no 
doubt it is) it must have been a very off 
day for all concerned, for it is hard to 
believe that these sides were recorded 
as late as 1931, and secondly that the 
musicians concerned could play quite 
so badly. The performances are very 
far from distinguished and, aside from 
slender historical interest, this is a 
selection that would have been better 
left in the Archives. The presence of 
Frank Melrose on the second side in 
the place of Jimmy Blythe has little 
effect on the general corniness, whilst 
Darnell Howard’s alto and clarinet 
playing on all selections is really painful. 
Melrose’s own “Barrel House Stomp” 
is the only performance that | would 
wish to hear again. 

To test just how dated are these 
selections play the following records, 
all recorded around the same time. 
“Shine”, Louis Armstrong orchestra 
(March 1931) PaE R1100. ‘In The 
House Blues”’, Bessie Smith (June 1931) 
PaE R2329. “Sugar Foot Stomp”, 
Fletcher Henderson orchestra (April 
1931). BrE 01212. ‘Rockin’ In Rhy- 
thm”, Duke Ellington orchestra (Jan. 
1931) HMV B9253. PT. 

SOUVENIRS OF DJANGO 
REINHARDT 
(Vogue LDE049) 

Some months ago Decca issued a 
fine memorial LP of Django playing 
with Stephan Grappelly. Now Vogue 
have brought out an equally good 
selection of Reinhardt’s solos from the 
period of his later Hot Club Quintet 


PAPA MUTT 
CAREY 
—a trumpeter who 
fitted the Kid Ory 
band to 
perfection 
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with Rostaing, Joseph Reinhardt, etc. 
As a showcase for Django’s personal 
contribution to jazz I actually prefer 
this issue. On the Decca LP he was 
forced to give a half share to Grappelly’s 
swing violin, whereas with this second 
quintet he completely dominates the 
group’s method of approach. The 
guitar solos achieve a singular brilliance; 
the best of Django I have heard on wax 
since his quartets with Rex Stewart 
and Barney Bigard. 

These eight tracks—all Reinhardt 
compositions—were recorded for a 
series of French radio programmes. The 
atmosphere is informal, Django sounds 
happy and never becomes a show-off. 

His inspiration was very much sub- 
ject to temperament. The technique 
was European but the feeling was 
almost negroid. He loved the heighen- 
ing dramatics of simplicity interspersed 
with complexity. One cannot fail to 
admire the varied temper of attack— 
the beautifully constructed chords—the 
haunting magic of his melodies—and 
the occasional nervous tremolo which 
even with amplification sings of the 
great Segovia. 

Despite a freak style of fingering 
Django is one of the very few natural 
jazz musicians to hail from Europe. 

The eight titles are : ‘Minor Swing”, 
“Swing 41”, “‘Artillerie Lourde”’, “‘Poch 
a la Mouche”’, “Swing Guitars”, “‘Bell- 


ville”, “Douce Ambiance”, and “Swing 
De Paris”. R.H 
BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 


(Good Time Jazz LDG054) 

Since the time Bob Scobey left the 
Lu Watters band his stature as a 
trumpet player has increased enormous- 
ly, and there have been no better 
examples of his work than on this LP. 
His lead is sure and firm and he solos 
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with intelligence and a good feeling for 
the music he plays. 

The other point of interest here is the 
comparison of the two featured clarin- 
ettists, Albert Nicholas and Darnell 
Howard. Listening carefully | would 
prefer to sit on the fence and not give an 
opinion as to whom I think is the better. 
On the slows I think I would choose 
Nicholas, but maybe Howard provides 
more punch to the quicker numbers. 
Anyway they both play excellent jazz, 
and so it all boils down to personal 
preference. 


The titles are: That’s A Plenty: 
Beale St. Mama: Wolverine Blues: 
Coney Island Washboard—Pretty Baby: 
St. Louis Blues; Some Of These Days: 
Dippermouth Blues. S. 1. 


FATS AT THE ORGAN 

Fats Waller—Organ and Vocal. 

(London AL3521) 

Although issued in the Origins of 
Jazz series, the latest Waller offering is a 
comparatively young record, having 
been made in 1938, concurrently with 
the piano solo sides which were recently 
issued in the same series. Here he is 
caught in his happiest mood, filling 
in with frivolous asides, and intersper- 
sing his vocals with biting rhythm such 
as only he can produce. His choice of 
material is as unusual as it is expressive, 
and the spirituals are treated with as 
much witty clean fun as the more 
generally accepted folk tunes. 


His talent as an organist is quite 
extraordinary, and I never fai! to marvel 
at the “liberties” which he takes in 
successfully transforming this cloying 
instrument into a medium for his 
rhythmic and harmonic tomfoolery. 


“Swing low, sweet chariot” is a 
perfect example of this technique, 
portraying the crispness of his piano 
style closely blended to the tonal 
possibilities which the Hammond organ 
offers him. Vocally he makes much of 
“She'll be coming round the mountain” 
and “Did my Lord deliver Daniel” 
and he shows an unexpectedly serious 
frame of mind in “Deep River”. 
“Hallelujah, I'm a bum” is boisterous 
in every sense of the word, “Frankie 
and Johnny” is the best known tune 
from his jazz repertoire, and recieves a 
comparatively standard treatment. The 
others, equally excellent in their own 
rights, are “Hand me down my walking 
cane” and “Go down, Moses”. 

A must for every Waller fan. — G.L. 
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JOSH WHITE AND BILL WHITE 
Ballads and Blues (Vol. 2). 
(Brunswick LA8653) 

A rather too sophisticated and slick 
performance detracts from the value of 
the music on this record, but it should 
not be dismissed on this account. 
Some of the material is quite unusual, 
and well worthy of inclusion in any 
collection. Since I first heard Josh 
White singing I think he has lapsed into 
a number of most unfortunate tricks 
and cliches, and whilst his performances 
have matured with added experience, 
I contend that he unwittingly gives the 
impression on many occasions that he 
is trying to sell a song, rather than to 
create the feeling which prompted the 
composer to write it. He never fails to 
capture his audience, and maybe it is 
this too-ready acceptance by somewhat 
undiscerning ears that has brought 
about the reason for my present criti- 

cism. 

His solo effort in ‘*Watercress” is 
delightful, but I would pass lightly over 
the rest in favour of the duets, “Josh 
and Bill blues” and “Dip his fingers”. 
The other tunes are “Lord Randall, 
my son”, “Molly Malone”, “Waltzing 
Matilda”, “Green Grass growing all 
round”, and “Jim Crow”. GA. 


Popular 
Vocal 


and 


Dance 


MOLLY BEE. “Stuffy / In The 
Pyrenees” (Capitol CL14119). The 
first side is the jumpy little riff tune 
composed by Coleman Hawkins. Miss 
Bee and Van Alexander’s Music deal 
with it in competent fashion. The 
reverse used to come from Peer Gynt 
Suite, but times have changed the 
composers. JOE FINGERS CARR. 
“Until Sunrise / Mexican Joe” (Capitol 
CL14122).. The mixture as before, but 
not enough piano and too much singing. 
DAVID CARROL & ORCH., “By 
Heck / Fancy Pants’ (Mercury MB 
3121). Instrumentals of two extremely 
danceable tunes. The tempos are right 
and the orchestrations interesting. You'll 
be hearing these on Housewife’s Choice. 
FRANK CORDELL & ORC., “C hiqu- 
ita / Horn Blowers Hayride” (HMV 
B10714). More dance music played 


with taste and precision. Good party 
music and will interest the family. 
BING CROSBY & DONALD O’CON- 
NOR. “Back In the Old Routine /If 
There’s Anybody Here” (Brunswick 
05304). Fine entertainment by the one 
and only Crosby and Donald O’Connor. 
Good accompaniment in the Dixieland 
manner by Matty Malneck’s All Stars. 
DORIS DAY. “I'm Forever Blowing 
Bubbles / Nobody's Sweetheart” (Col- 
umbia DB3487). Two good ol’ good 
ones by Doris Day, joined on the first 
side by Jack Smith. Some good tenor 
is to be heard on side two, the orchestral 
noises being by Paul Weston. MATT 
DENNIS. “Will You Still be Mine / 
Tired Routine Called Love” (London 
HL8046). This you will like. Dennis is 
a first class pianist, a good vocalist, and 
a smart composer. Both sides jump 
a bit, and the lyrics are funny. RED 
FOLEY. “Pin Ball Boogie / Jilted” 
(Brunswick 05307). Western stuff. 
Good of its type if you like it. THE 
GAYLORDS. “Love I You / Isle Of 
Capri” (Mercury MB3128). Swingy 
vocals by this good group. First side 
much the better. BETTY HUTTON. 
“My Cutey’s Due At Two To Two / 
Banana Boat” (Capitol CL1I4117). Fine 
old tune on the first side, backed by 
a new catchy novelty. The Hutton 
(not the cricket one) sings with vigour 
and the Nelson Riddle boys let their 
hair down. MIKE McKENZIE “Green 
Eyes / Siboney” (Columbia DC656). 
Interesting but rather commercial piano 
by McKenzie. These sides were obvio- 
usly not made for Mike’s jazz public. 
MILLS BROTHERS. “I Had To Call/ 
You Didn’t Want Me” (Brunswick 
05289). Still the best of all the vocal 
groups, these boys have a real beat. 
Second side has a sparkling accompani- 
ment by Sy Oliver. ROBERTO MUR- 
OLO. ‘“Ammore Busciardo /’A Cas- 
ciaforte Napule” (Durium DC16520) 
Italian folk music charmingly sung and 
played by Murolo. He has a lovely 
voice and his guitar playing is delightful. 
EDMUNDO ROS & ORC. “Military 
Samba / Lover's Tango” (Decca 
F10314). Lively Latin American music 
in the Edmundo manner. The samba 
is the better side, but both have much 
to commend them. HEDLEY WARD 
TRIO. “Man With The Banjo /Do, Do, 
Do, Do, Do, It Again” (Melodisc 1294). 
Bright and breezy vocals by the popular 
British trio. Good numbers but strictly 
for the housewife. 
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MODERN MUSIC — 


ALUN MORGAN VISITS THE PARIS JAZZ FAIR 


JAZZ TIME PARIS. 

Undoubtedly the biggest ‘name’ at- 
traction at the Salon du Jazz this year 
was the Gerry Mulligan Quartet, 
whose recordings (issued in Europe by 
Vogue) have made Gerry one of jazz’s 
most talked-about artists of recent 
years. The basic Quartet instrumenta- 
tion has undergone a change in that a 
valve trombone has replaced the trum- 
pet—while the personnel—apart from 
the leader—is completely new. 

However, the character of the group 
remains the same as the records for 
Bob Brookmeyer’s trombone is akin to 
Chet Baker’s trumpet in tone. Red 
Mitchell achieves a big driving bass 
sound and it is only in the percussion 
department (Frank Isola) that there is 
any noticeable difference. Although 
Isola plays brushes he does not produce 
the polished lift of Chris Hamiton. 


THE FIFTH MEMBER 

In Paris it was apparent that the 
Quartet is actually a Quintet—the 
fifth member being Mrs. Mulligan who 
appeared to rule the roost with un- 
deviating authority. At the concerts 
she was visible in the wings, directing the 
camera-men and leading the applause. 
At the Salon Cabaret she threw a 
protective screen around her husband 
which made it difficult to speak to him. 
She apparently dictated the lengths of 
the Quartet’s sets and whisked Mulligan 
away when she considered he had played 
long enough. Consequently this re- 
port covers the concerts and not 
Gerry’s views or aims except for one 
snippet of information which slipped 
through the Curtain. Gerry cleared up 
once and for all the question of Kenton’s 
“Fascinating Rhythm” arrangement 
when he said “‘I didn’t arrange it though 
many people think I did”. 

On stage Gerry is quite a showman. 
He made his announcements in French 
read from a ‘script’ and lead the group 
into its numbers with a lolling of the 
head. All but two of the tunes played 
in the three sets heard consisted of the 
Quartet’s best-selling record hits (“Walk- 
ing Shoes’, “Soft Shoe”, “Bark For 
Barksdale”, etc.). A very pleasant 
“Lavra” and a freely swinging ‘Five 
Brothers” were the only tunes so far 
not recorded by the group. 

In each number there were more 
counterpoint passages and softly blown 


phrases behind the soloist than on 
record. While Brookmeyer soloed 
Gerry wandered to the wings to achieve 
the correct balance in volume for his 
own instrument. While Gerry soloed, 
Brookmeyer stood—very erect—his eyes 
fixed on Gerry. In contrast Gerry was 
an ever-moving, tall crew-cut figure, 
now lifting his baritone to an almost 
Lester-like position, now bending rub- 
ber-kneed under its apparent weight. 
Mitchell stood alongside his bass in a 
disinterested manner while Isola worked 
hunch-shouldered over his side-drum, 
gripping the brushes far down the 
handles. 

The music produced was excellent if 
not entirely new. The Quartet was 
obviously rehearsed up to the last note 
and it was only on one occasion 
(cadenza coda to “Lady is a Tramp”) 


THE TALENTED FRENCH PIANIST 
HENRI RENAUD 
that the cool unruffled effect was broken. 

At the Salon Cabaret on the first 
night, Gerry took over from Alix 
Combelle and actually blew a 
few rocking choruses of “In the 
Mood” with the big French swing band 
before Alix’s men left the stand. 

Later the same evening Thelonius 
Monk sat in on piano with the Mulligan 
Quartet for two of the most chaotic- 
sounding numbers imaginable. An 
attempt to converse with Monk after- 
wards proved impossible due to The- 
lonius’s inability to articulate two 
words together. 

The enigma that is Monk remains a 
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mystery. His first concert appearance 
was well in the old-time vaudeville 
class. His second concert produced 
some of the most progressive and 
technically perfect modern jazz piano 
yet heard. 

An outstanding musician at the 
modern concerts was another pianist— 
this time a Frenchman Martial Solal. 
With his immaculate phrasing and crisp 
touch he drives very much more than 
any of our own pianists. We have no key- 
board men who possess such a full under- 
standing of dynamics as the modern 
French school. In addition to Solal 
there is, of course, Bernard Peiffer, 
also Christian Chevalier and the talent- 
ed Henri Renaud. 


JEAN LOUIS VIALE 

No report on the modern concerts 
would be complete without mention of 
French drummer Jean Louis Viale— 
a blond-haired twenty-year old playing 
better small-group drums than any other 
European. His work is fascinating in 
the extreme and his cymbal work 
superlative. 

He played with the very fine Renaud 
band and was also the object of Monk’s 
attention during his first set. Represen- 
tative examples of Viale’s work are 
available here on Vogue’s Bobby 
Jasper, George Wallington, Gigi Gryce 
and Zoot Sims LP’s. 

The second modern concert featured 
two big bands—the first lead by French 
pianist Jack Dieval. This featured no 
less than six trumpets and a succession 
of soloists who ran in from the wings to 
blow solos. Of these the bearded J. C. 
Fohrenbach on tenor was the most 
note-worthy—particularly on “How 
High The Moon”. 

The second big band was Kurt 
Edelhagen’s German outfit which play- 
ed with tremendous precision and 
possessed an extremely fluent young 
alto soloist whose name was not 
announced, as well as a ‘personality 
girl’ who sang and scatted through the 
numbers. 

Finally a word about the audience. 
Those at the modern concerts were 
extremely appreciative and showed 
their pleasure in the right places. 
Those at the ‘traditional’ concerts were 
the exact opposite. 

Presentation of all bands was excel- 
lent and a word of praise must be 
given to the organisers of this most 
interesting series of concerts. 
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ELLY ROLL MORTON 


PLAYS 


It hardly seems possible that Jelly 
Roll Morton has been dead thirteen 
years, but nevertheless that is the case; 
poor Jelly died on July 10th, 1941, 
which is almost thirteen years to the 
day. 

While he was living we never realized 
how immense was his stature. We 
critics, to our everlasting shame, were 
content to bestow our praise on lesser 
men, taking Morton’s music very much 
for granted. We forgot the man who was 
as much part of jazz as Louis Arm- 
strong himself. He was allowed to 
drop into obscurity and poverty, living 
only on his dreams and memories. 
Alan Lomax took the trouble to search 
for him and to record his life story, 
and his superb piano playing, for 
posterity (and the Library of Congress). 
It was only just in time, alas, but we 
owe Lomax a debt of gratitude for his 
work. 


AS A YOUTH 
In the days of his youth, Mr. Jelly 
Lord amassed a considerable amount 
of money. When he was earning he 
was a lavish spender, and _ wine, 
women and song played their part 


VOGUE 


Proudly Present 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


ON 
LDE 080 
PIANO VOCAL 
Original Blues Mamie’s Blues 
The Naked Dance Michigan Water 
Blues 
The Crave Buddy Bolden’s Blues 
Mister Joe Winin’ Boy 
King Porter Stomp Don’t You Leave 
Me Here 


(cover notes by D. Stewart-Baxter) 
See Catalogue for previously issued Mortons 
VOGUE RECORDS, LTD. 


FULHAM ROAD, 
LONDON 5S.W.3. 


AND 


by DERRICK 
STEWART-BAXTER 


in the saga of Mr. Jelly Lord. The 
world was his oyster for a few, all 
too brief, years. 

In 1939 Alan Lomax suggested to 
the General Record Company that 
an album of piano solos on the lines 
of the Library of Congress recordings, 
might be of interest to collectors. Under 
the personal supervision of Charles 
Edward Smith, a number of superb 
solos and vocal items were cut. The 
session took place on December 14th 
and 16th, 1939. 

Of the thirteen titles that Morton 
recorded for General, only three were 
finally rejected. They were ‘Tiger 
Rag”, “Sporting House Rag”, and 
*Animule Ball’. The remainder were 
issued and eventually found their 
way on to British Vogue. 

Now to commemorate this thirteenth 
anniversary of Morton’s death Vogue 
has issued the set on a magnificent 
LP disc (LDEO80). These titles are 
among the finest Jelly ever made; 
which is only another way of saying 
that each and every one is a jazz 
classic. Furthermore, with the transfer 
to 33} rpm, the quality has been 
improved enormously. 


PIANO AND VOCAL 


Vogue has divided the two sides into 
Piano and Vocal items (‘‘Mamie’s 
Blues”, “Michigan Water Blues”, 
“Buddy Bolden’s Blues”, “Winin Boy 
Blues”, and “Don’t You Leave Me 
Here’), and Piano Solo items (‘‘Ori- 
ginal Rags”, “The Naked Dance”, 
“The Crave”, “Mister Joe”, and “King 
Porter”’.) 

Side one contains five original 
blues complete with vocals. Morton 
was never just a blues man—he looked 
upon blues as only a small part of the 
whole, but when he set himself to the 
job of playing and singing them he had 
few, if any, equals. 

Every track on this side is a little 
gem, played with great feeling and 
simplicity—-the songs are sung as only 
Morton could sing them. How trite 
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that phrase looks in print, and yet, it is 
strictly the truth—only Morton could 
bring this wonderful atmosphere to the 
blues. There is little of the archaic 
blues singer about him—his blues are 
a completely personal affair. Some- 
thing entirely his own creation. 

*“Mamie’s Blues” was the first blues 
that Jelly ever heard, so he tells us 
(we know it better as “2-19 Blues”). 
Mamie Desdumes could sing only this 
number, but she made a great impress- 
ion on the young man who played 
such wonderful piano in her Sporting 
House every night. Jelly never forgot 
that blues. It comes alive once again 
as he sings and plays to us.  Jelly’s 
version of ‘Michigan Water” is charm- 
ing, and he sings the melody most 
sympathetically. His piano background 
is really beautiful. 


BUDDY BOLDEN’S BLUES 

“Buddy Bolden’s Blues” is of course, 
one of Morton’s best known com- 
positions. This piano and vocal ver- 
sion is most interesting and | much 
prefer it to the band recording on HMV. 
He plays it very slowly, and one can 
only guess just what thoughts were 
running through his head. The past 
was obviously nearer than the persent. 

“Winin’ Boy” which follows is yet 
another famous Morton creation, and 
is certainly the finest track on Side one. 
After a magnificent vocal, Jelly gets 
carried away with his playing. There is 
a trance-like quality here as if Ferdinand 
Morton was re-living his early days. 
Rudi Blesh in his book ‘Shining 
Trumpets” (Cassell) concludes his review 
of this with the following lines; “No 
listener will fail to be enthralled, few 
will ever forget the thrilling tones, the 
subtle, incomparable nuances, of this 
singing, the rich restrained piano, or 
the deeply affecting hummed tones of 
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that last chorus”. I can add no more 


to that. 

“Don’t You Leave Me Here” con- 
cludes Side one. There is little that 
can be said, for the result is a completely 
satisfying track. One cannot criticize 
such music. 

Side two is devoted to Morton’s 
piano, and here we get a fine picture of 
the complete musician, almost, but not 
quite, for it would take more than two 
sides of an LP to give us everything 
Morton has to offer. 

Ragtime is represented by the rag 
style offerings “Original Rags”, “The 
Naked Dance”, and ‘“‘Mister Joe”. 
The fine stomping piano, which Jelly 
played so well, comes through in “King 
Porter Stomp”. While the Spanish 
influence, which was so much a part of 
Jelly (and of jazz itself) can be plairly 
heard in “The Crave”. 


Morton’s music was so varied, and so 
original, that it is almost impossible to 
describe it adequately in print. It is a 
fact that none of his imitators have 
ever been able to achieve anything 
really worthwhile. I do not include the 
work of the wonderful white pianist 
Don Ewell in this criticism. Ewell is 
no imitator, as the Windin Ball sides 
will prove if they are ever issued here. 

It is clear that Morton’s piano 


cannot be copied—a pianist may play 
his solos note for note, but what one 
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hears will not be anything like the real 
thing. Morton was inimitable. 

Of these piano rags, there is little to 
say. All are more than just piano 
ragtime. Morton’s playing was plainly 
influenced by this music which was 
brought to perfection by such musicians 
as Scott Joplin and Tom Turpin; but in 
the hands of Jelly, ragtime became a 
part of his personality and a new type 
of piano jazz was born. At all times 
he was greater than the music that 
influenced him. 


I think I prefer “Mister Joe” (a 
tribute to Joe King Oliver) of these 
three rags. It is an easy swinging little 
tune impeccably played. “The Naked 
Dance” comes from a very early period, 
when Jelly was playing in the various 
Sporting Houses. It was a speciality of 
his. 

“Original Rags” is perhaps, the 
lesser of the three, but even this is only 
so by comparison with the others. | 
feel sure that few will be disappointed 
with Morton’s playing here. 

“The Crave” is a joy from beginning 
to end and will intrigue the musicians 
among my readers. Here then, is the 
“Spanish Tinge” of which so much has 
been written. Morton weaves his 
rhythmical patterns into a most en- 
chanting little composition. The piece 
will bear the closest study. 

“King Porter Stomp” is the most 


famous of all his compositions, and 
there is hardly a jazz band worthy of 
the name who has not played an arrange- 
ment of it. Of the many versions 
Jelly has recorded this is about the best. 
How that piano rides along; how 
tremendously exciting it all becomes. 


Here then is a great chance for the 
young collector to enrich his collection 
with some really great music—the 
finest examples of Morton’s piano 
obtainable. 


ALSO RECOMMENDED. 


Having written so much on the 
subject of Jelly Roll I find myself 
running out of space, which is a pity 
for I want to bring to the notice of 
JJ readers a charming LP by Ella 
Fitzgerald on Brunswick LA8648. “Ella 
Sings Gershwin”. Here accompanied 
only by the immaculate piano of 
Ellis Larkins, we have one of the world’s 
greatest jazz singers giving us a selection 
of well known Gershwin tunes. Some 
of these may not have been jazz when 
written, but when Ella sings them they 
certainly are. Her subtle phrasing and 
easy delivery marks the true jazz 
artist. These quiet, attractive interpre- 
tations, with no vocal fireworks may 
not be to everyone’s taste, but those 
of you who can appreciate true feeling 
for the mood of a song, will find this 
well worth a spin. 
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- DUKE ELLINGTON and his Orchestra 
Mood Indigo; Sophisticated Lady; 


TRIO PLAYS 


for the Fletcher Henderson Fund 


The Tattooed Bride; Solitude - - 
THE BENNY GOODMAN 


A 


Piano Moods 
- - 33SX1022 


RALPH SUTTON 


WH 


Ain’t misbehavin’; Oriental Tones; Jitterbug Waltz; 


Tia Juana; I used to love you; Muskat Ramble; 


Deep Henderson; Keep your temper - - - - = = 


33S1018 


Music of * Fats” Waller :— 


ie 


China Boy; Body and Soul; Runnin’ Wild; 
On the sunny side of the street; After you've gone ; 

Basin Street Blues; Rose Room; Honeysuckle Rose ; 
I found a new Baby; One o’clock jump - - 


GEORGE WETTLING’S 

JAZZ BAND 

Collier’s Clambake; Collier’s Climb; Rose Room; 
After you’ve gone; Indiana; As long as I live; 
A good man is hard to find; Memphis Blues - 


COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 


33SX1020 


3381019 


Keepin’ out of mischief now; Ain’t cha’ glad ?; Sheltered by 
the stars, cradled by the moon, covered by the night; 
Viper’s drag; Blue turning grey over you; Alligator Crawl; 


Take it from me; Clothesline Ballet- - - - - - - 3381025 
BUD FREEMAN ard his Famous Chicagoans 


Comes Jazz :— 
Prince of Wails: Jack hits the Road; Muskat Ramble: 
After a while; Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble ; Forty-Seventh and 


State; That Da-Da Strain; At the Jazz Band Ball - - 33581016 


333 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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onE SWEET 


ON WITH THE DANCE 


Dear Sir, 

I have been reading Jazz Journal for 
about six months now, and congratulate you 
on a fine magazine. I should however, 
like to make a few comments on some of 
Mr. L. & P. Dance’s recent criticisms. 

He is not as unintentionally funny, nor 
does he write quite so much drivel and 
nonsense as a man of rather similar opin- 
ions, M. Panassie—judging by a recent 
article in a musical weekly—but he is a 
fair second. 

His ideas on trumpet playing are very 
interesting. He considers Armstrong's 
attempt to emulate Dizzy in “Cool Yule” 
the ‘best trumpet of 1953’. It couldn’t have 
been that poor a year ? ! 

On the Hampton “Blues Panassie’” we 
have a certain Walter Williams, ‘a wonder- 
ful trumpet man’ playing a screeching, 
tasteless chorus with ‘power and dignity’. 

Then we come up to date with Clifford 
Brown: wouldn't expect anybody to 
appreciate Brownie without having a 
thorough grounding in bop phraseology, and 
Mr. Dance is copying several of his fellows 
by criticising something he knows nothing 
about. 

Probably he doesn’t want to know any- 
thing about it—in which case he should keep 
quiet. Instead, he says ‘Line up fifty of 
these legit-conscious pip-squeakers (what- 
ever they may be) and Basie’s trumpet 
section could blast them out of any hall !” 
Why a whole section ? Mr. Williams 
could manage quite easily on his own. 

Now we come to Mr. Dance on Big 
Bands. It appears that he has never 
listened to the Herman Herd which surely 
is not all that different from Basie. A 
Herman ‘up-tempo’ or ‘bounce’ swings 
every bit as much, and his trumpet section 
seems to me as good. And, for that matter, 
much of Kenton swings prodigiously and 
is interestingly scored. 

1 have much more to say about Mr. 
Dance, but will content myself with one 
more thing. He described the Paris 
audience as ‘discriminating’. If it is, how 
can he explain the terrific reception that 
Gerry Mulligan was given—as heard over 
the B.B.C. ? 

Furthermore, let him continue his search 
for ‘rays of light and hope, etc.” by listen- 
ing to the concert given by the arch ‘pip- 
squeaker’ Dizzy Gillespie at the Salle 
Pleyel last year. The more Dizzy clowned 
and showed off the more they appeared to 
like it. 

Kenton got a great reception in Paris— 
so did Hamp—so did Louis. Incidentally, 
no one there appears to care about the 
style “barriers’ as. in the cabaret attached to 
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the Fair, Mulligan jammed with Nicholas 
and Mezzrow. Possibly the Parisians are 
far more discriminating than Mr. Dance 
realised. 

Finally a suggestion. I am bored to 
tears by Berta Wood, but as she appears to 
be popular, let her stay. However, please 
can’t we have some news about the Modern 
American Jazz Scene—something on the 
lines of the excellent ‘Jazzman’s Diary’ 
which satisfies every taste ? After all, 
two pages devoted entirely to the music 
which I, and apparently Mr. Dance, find 
intolerable seems to be overdoing it. 

I will end by echoing all the praise which 
has been heaped on your Record Reviewers 
—they are great. R. ATKINS, KENSINGTON. 


WHERE ONLY MAN IS VIOL 
Dear Sirs, 

I should like to comment on the letter 
you published from Philip T. Elwood of 
California in which he discussed Roy 
Voysey’s article on Bunk Johnson. 

Firstly, how can he insist that the 
Oliver band did not play New Orleans 
style at all—simply because they were out 
of New Orleans in the early twenties ? 

Compare any Oliver recording of that 
time with one of the original Tuxedo Band 
of the same era and you will find there is 
very little difference—Oliver is perhaps, a 
little more polished, but the New Orleans 
style is very evident. 

Yet Elwod says the styles of Oliver 
and Tuxedo are quite different. 

Touching briefly upon classical music 
would it be untrue to say that because 
Handel spent much of his life in London 
and Beethoven much of his life in Vienna 
they were unable to compose truly typical 
German music? So—equally—Oliver’s 
music was played in Chicago in character- 
istic New Orleans style. 

Secondly I cannot agree that—compared 
with men such as Johnny St. Cyr and Bud 
Scott—Marrero has such a specially good 
ear for music. His harmonic progressions 
are mostly limited to the tonic subdominant 
and dominant theme. ! have found this on 
almost every recording I have heard. On 
the other hand St. Cyr and Scott each have 
a more highly developed ear for harmony 
which makes their progressions more 
elaborate, and interesting. For Mr. 
Elwood’s information, Bunk actually pre- 
ferred St. Cyr to Marrero. Moreover 
since Mr. Elwood agrees that Bunk was 
without doubt a superior musician to those 
with whom he usually recorded, it seems 
highly probable that Marrero was used 
only because St. Cyr was not available. 

Thirdly Mr. Voyseys supposition that 
the brass bass was used in early New 
Crleans Jazz Groups nrobably derives 
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from the early dance bands of our country 
where it was used instead of the string 
bass until about 1930. Early British bands 
mostly took their mode of instrumentation 
from their American counterparts of the 
White Man’s School and not from any 
New Orleans group at all. 

Recently published photographs of early 
New Orleans dance groups (as distinct 
from Parade Bands) from Buddy Bolden 
to Fate Marable—show that not only was 
the Bass Viol used but also the guitar. 
The use of the banjo in later groups has 
always puzzled me but I can only imagine 
that in the early days of recording the 
guitar didn’t come through and a sub- 
stitute intrument had to be found which 
possessed a more penetrating tone. Possi- 
bly the same remarks can be applied to the 
tuba. 

In conclusion, may IL say how gratifying 
it is to find that such a fine band of the 
Traditional School as our own Humphrey 
Lyttelton’s is earning praise from jazz 
critics and musicians on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Roscor, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 


THE MUGGSY MUDDLE 


Dear Sir, 

I have just received the Jazz Journal for 
June and I must say that the contents are 
well balanced to cater for the modernist 
and traditionalist. However I would like 
to point out if I may, that through your 
columns perhaps you will clarify one thing. 
On page 21 you state that the remaining 
four selections omitted from the Muggsy 
Spanier LP are now issued on an EP. This 
of course is not the case. Any Spanier 
collector who had the 78 r.p.m. set of 
eight records issued over here and like 
myself has converted to LP, will have left 
on his hands these sides :— 


HMV B.9042*Livery Stable Blues / Jazz 
Band Ball 

HMV B.9103*Mandy Make Up Your Mind 
/Lonesome Road 


HMV B.9145 River Boat Shuffie / 
At The Touro* 


This is of course if the person concerned 
has bought the LP and EP. Obviously 
someone at the EMI have slipped up with 
the re-issue of titles and no collector | 
suppose wishes to be left with records he 
already has on LP duplicated on 78 because 
of the three outstanding sides* not re- 
issued. Perhaps these will eventually 
become available on the new speed ? 

Here’s wishing J.J. continued success. 
James J. LAUGHTON, East DULWICH, 
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RECENT AMERICAN 


Compiled by 


RECORDS 


STANLEY DANCE 


ADAMS, FAYE 
Crazy Mixed Up World & Somebody 

Somewhere HERALD 429 
BAKER, CHET (Sings, yet) 
But Not for Me & Time After Time & My 

Funny Valentine & | Fall in Love Too 

Easily & There Will Never Be Another 

You & | Get Along Without You Very 

Well & The Thrill Is Gone & Look for 

the Silver Lining PACIFIC LP II 
BECHET, SIDNEY (with Vic ag mead 
Cc jam Blues & Crazy Rhythm & Jazz M 

Blues & Lady Be Good STORYVILLE LP 301 
BIG DAVE 
Loosely With Feeling & The Cat From 

Cocos Bay OKEH 4-7026 
BIG MAYBELLE 
I've Got a Feelin’ & You'll Never Know CAPITOL 2794 
BINDER, DENNIS 
i Miss You So & Early Times MODERN 930 
BLAKEY, ART 
“eo But the Soul & Message From 


Ken BLUE NOTE 1626 
BRADSHAW, TINY 
Overflow & Don’t Worry ‘Bout Me KING 4713 
BROWN, CHARLES 
pl Mercy & Let's Walk ALADDIN 3235 

ROWN, NAPPY 
Thee Man & | Wonder SAVOY 1129 
BROWN, ROY 
This Is My Last Goodbye & Up Jumped the 

KING 4715 


Devil 
BRUEBECK, DAVE 
i'll Never Smile Again & All the Things You 

Are & For All We Know & Laura & 

Lullaby In Rhythm FANTASY LP 3-13 
BUTERA, SAM 
The Tout & Sam's Clam GROOVE 0018 
CALLOWAY, CAB acc. SY OLIVER 


Such a Night & Jilted BELL 1038 
CARLOS, RANDY 
Daddy & Mambo Va GEE 6 


CARROLL, BARBARA 
1 Want a Little Girl & What's the Use of 
Wondrin’ & Serenade To a Wealthy 
Widow & Let's Fall In Love & Folks Who 
Live On the Hill & Mountain 
Greenery & From This Moment On & 
Good Bait & Cabin In the Sky & Give 
Me the Simple Life & Goodbye & 
Lullaby of Broadway VICTOR LP LjM 100 


LLOYD GLENN 
has recorded some piano solos for 


ALADDIN 


CASTLE, LEE 

— Blues & Stars and Stripes For- 
eve JAY DEE 666 

CHARLES, TEDDY (with Bob Brookmeyer) 

Star Eyes & Nobody's Heart & Revelation 


& Loupe Garoue PRESTIGE 178 
Edging Out & Night in Tunisia PRESTIGE EP 1350 
COTTON, JAMES 
My Baby & Straighten Up Baby SUN 199 


DAVIDSON, WILD BILL 
Thinking of You & Goody Goody & 
Wolverine Blues & Saint’s Go March- 


ing In PAX EP 4003 
DAVIS, MILES 
Tune Up & When Lights Are Low & 

Miles Ahead & Blue Haze & Four & That 

Old Devil, Love PRESTIGE LP 16! 

Conception & Paper Moon PRESIGHE EB 1349 
DOGGETT ILL 
Easy & There's No You KING 4711 
DOMINO, FATS 
Baby, Please & Where Did You Stand IMPERIAL 5283 
DONALDCSON, LOU & CLIFFORD BROWN 
Carving the Rock & De Dah BLUE NOTE 1624 
You Go To My Head & Brownie Speaks 


BLUE NOTE 1622 
BLACKWELL, OTIS 
Don't Know How | Loved You & On That 
Power Line JAY DEE 791 


ELLINGTON, DUKE 
Solitude & Sophisticated Lady & Moo 

Indigo & Caravan COLUMBIA EP B-1819 
FARMER, T 
Wisteria & Soft Shoe & Confab In Tempo 

& I'll Take Romance PRESTIGE LPI77 
O’FARRILL, CHICO 
Second Afro-Cuban Jazz Suite NORGAN LP MG N-9 
FLORY, MED 
The Fuz "& Straight Ahead EMARCY 1600! 
GETZ, N 
The Nearness of You & Pot Luck NORGRAN 106 
GIAMIO, NICKY 
Inside My "Heart & Baby’s Okay With M 


FRANWIL S016 

GILLESPIE-GETZ QUINTET 
Talk of the Town, parts | and 2. NORGAN 107 
GLENN, LLOYD 
Chocolate Drop & Wild Fire ALADDIN 3236 
GOODMAN, BENNY 
All the Cats Join in & After You've Gone 

& There'll Be S Changes Made CAPITOL EPI-519 
GREER, JOH 
When the Roses atin & Too Long GROOVE 0016 
GUITAR SLIM 
The Story of My Life & A Letter To My G 

Friend SPECIALITY 490 
HACKETT, BOBBY 
Soft Lights and Sweet Music & Bobby’s 

Blues & | Cried Fou You & You Turned 

the Tables On Me & Easy To Love & i. 

Old Black Magic & Somebody You'll B 

Sorry & ‘a Song Is You CAPITOL LP 4458 
HAIG, 
Liza & Pood Fell On Alabama & Stairw. 

To the Stars & Opus Caprice PRESTIGE EP 1328 
HARRIS, WYNONIE 
Shake That Thing & Keep a-Talkin’ KING 4716 
HAWKINS, COLEMAN 
Phantomesque & Isn’t It Romantic? & 

Way You Look Tonight & Bean-a-rebop 


ALADDIN EP 516 
HEADEN, WILLIE 
I'm Still Getting My Kicks & | Caught You 
Tippin’ In DOOTONE 1204 
| Love You Bobby Sox & Stop Drinkin’ 


DOOTONE 1203 
HERMAN, WOODY 
Mess Around & Castle Rock MARS 1005 
HEYMAN, BILL 
I'm Doin’ Good Now & You'll Cry Some, 


Too HERALD 427 
HIBBLER, AL 
Fat and Forty & Poor Say ad CHESS 1569 
HOOKER, JOHN LEE 
| Wonder, Little Darling 2 Jump Me MODERN 931 


HOPKINS, LIGHTN 
Life | Used to Live & Lightnin’ s Special 
(instr.) HERALD 428 
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HOPE, ELMO 
Mo Is On & Happy Hour & Sweet and 
Lovely & Hot Sauce & Stars — 
Marakech & Treffie & Roc 
& | Remember You UE NOTE LP 5029 
HOT SHOTS 
Blue Hours & Horse’s Neck SAVOY 1128 
HUCKO, PEANUTS 
You're Mine, You & Ain’t We Got 
& Swing That Music & Stealin’ Booth ‘EPIC EP 7026 
JACKSON, GEORGE (Mr. Blues) 
I'm Sorry & Uh Huh ATLANTIC 1024 
JAZZ AT MASSEY HALL (Dizzy, Bird, Powell, 
Mingus, Roach) 
Wee & Hot House & Night In Tunisia DEBUT LP4 
j. B. & HIS HAWKS 
Combination Boogie & Now She’s Gone Roo al 155 
JOHNSON, BETTY acc. SY OLIVER 
Cuddle Me & There'll Be No Feces 


Tonight BELL 1037 
JOHNSON, DOTTIE 
it’s a Shame & Thank You, Daddy GEE 5 
JOHNSON, WILLIE 
Say, Baby & That Night SPECIALITY 493 
JONES, OLIVER 
GEE 4 


What | Say & What Happened To Baby 
KENTON, STAN 
Don’t Take Your Love From Me & Alone 
Too Long CAPITOL 2789 
KESSEL, BARNEY 
Just Squeeze Me & Tenderly & Bernardo & 
Vicky’s Dream & Salute to Charlie 
Christian & What Is There To Say ? 
& Lullaby of Birdland & | Let a Song Go 
Out of My Heart CONTEMPORARY LP C2508 
KING, EARL 
I'm You Best Bet, Baby & A Mother's Love 
SPECIALITY 495 
KING, TEDDI 


"Round Midnight & | Concentrate On You 
& It Never Entered My Mind & Little 
& What's New & Prelude To 


AK STORYVILLE LP 302 
KRECHMER, BILLY 
. James’ Infirmary & Muskrat Rambl 
COLLECTOR’ CLUB 100! 
LEWIS, GEORGE 


Sheik & Stompin’ at El Morocco & Chicken 
PAX 


& Bugle Boy Marc EP 4001 
LEWIS, JIMMY 
Last Night & Love Broke My Heart Again CAT 103 
LEWIS, NEIL 
Harlem Nocturne & Just One of Those 
GEE 3 


Things 
LEWIS, RICHARD 
Wish You Love & Let’s Love Tonight ALADDIN 3239 
Hey, Little Girl & Richard’s Bounce ALADDIN 3238 
LONNIE THE CAT 
| Ain't Drunk & The Road | Travel RPM 410 
LOVE, CLAYTON 
Why Don’t You Believe Me? & Wicked 

Little Baby MODERN 929 
McGHEE, HowarD (j.J., Brew Moore, Drew) 
Meciendo & Lo-Flame & Fluid Drive & 

Boperation & Remember April : 

Fuquetta & Donnellon Skunk 


LUE NOTE LP 5012 
McNEELY, BiG JAY 
Real Crazy Cool & a Split ALADDIN 3242 


MATTHEWS, 
Maya & Night and Day BRUNSWICK 80241 
MAY, LY 
Young-at-Heart & Lemon Twist CAPITOL 2802 
MEMPHIS SLIM 

UNITED 176 


Sassy Mae & Wish Me Well 
MERRILL, HELEN 
Alone Together & This Is My Night % A 


MARCY 16000 
MILBURN, AMOS 
Milk and Water & I'm Still a Fool For You 
ALADDIN 3240 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


continued 


MINGUS, CHARLES 
Miss Bliss & Eclipse & Pink Topsy & Blue 


Tide DEBUT EP450 
MITCHELL, BOBBY 
Schoo! Boy Blues & Angel Child IMPERIAL 5282 
MITCHELL, FREDDIE 
Coquette & Slow Boat BRUNSWICK 84030 
CROWN 110 


MuUSSO, VIDO 
Musso’s Boogie & Sing Sing, Sing 
NEWMAN, JOE (Matthew Gee, tb: Frank 
Wess, ts and fl: Frank Foster, ts: Johnny Acea, 
p: Eddie Jones, b: Osie Johnson, d: Newman, 
tp.) 
Close Quarters & Jose Beguines & Blue 
For Slim & The Sleeper VANGUARD LP 8007 
ORY, KID 
South Rampart St. Parade & The Girls Go 
Crazy & St. James Infirmary & Bill Bailey 
& Milenberg Joys & Creole Love Call 
& Bucket’s Got a Hole & Aunt Hagar’s 
Blues GOOD TIME JAZZ LP 21 
PARKER, KNOCKY & DICK WELLSTOOD 
Grandpa’s Spells & Wolverine Blues & 
Grace and Beauty Rag & Pretty Baby & 
Storyville Joys & Crazy Kid Blues & 
Wildflower Rag & Don’t Forget To Mess 
Around PROGRESSIVE PLP-I 
PRADO, PEREZ 
Ballin’ the Jack & Such a Night VICTOR V 20-5738 
PRICE, LLOYD 
Jimmie Lee & Walkin’ the Track SPECIALITY 494 
PRYSOCK, RED 
Jump, Red, Jump & Body and Soul MERCURY 70367 
RAGTIME PIANO ROLL 
Maple Leaf Rag & Evergreen Rag & Grizzly 
Bear Rag & The Cascades & States Rag 
Medley, No. 8 & St. Louis Tickle &... 
Jungle Time & ‘Possums and Taters 


RIVERSIDE LP 1025 
RANEY, JIMMY 
Invention & Darn That Dream & Indian 
Summer & Jumpin’ For Jane PRESTIGE LP 179 
REED, LULU 
If the Sun Isn’t Shining In Your Window & 
Just Whisper KING 4714 
RUGOLO, PETE 
Bazaar & You Stepped Our of a Dream 
COLUMBIA 40223 
California Melodies & 360 Special COLUMBIA 40222 


SCOTT, TCNY 
| Cover the Waterfront & Goodbye 
BRUNSWICK 80242 
SELLERS, BROTHER JOHN (acc. Rudy Braff,tp; 
Sir Charles Thompson, p; Walter Page, b; 
Freddie Greene, g: Jo Jones, d.) 
John Henry & Farewell Work Life & 
Doretha Boogie & Boll Weevil & Two 
Little Fishes & Down by the Riverside 
VANGUARD LP 8005 
SIMS, ZOOT 


Tangerine & Zoot Case PRESTIGE 1348 
SMITH, BOBBY 
Poodgie & Lazy Susie APOLLO 820 
SPANIER, MUGGSY 
Alabama Jubilee & Sweet Georgia Brown 

& Lazy Piano Man & Home MERCURY EP 1-3188 
STITT, SONNY 
Liza & Cherokee & Imagination & Can't 

We Be Friends PRESTIGE EP 1346 


TATE BUDDY 
Fatback and Greens & Blue Buddy 


TAYLOR, BILLY 
Tenderly & Cool Caressing & World Ona 
String & Bird Watcher & It's the Little 
Things & Nice Work, & Surrey With the 
Fringe & That's All PRESTIGE LP 168 
with John Hardee: 
Misty Blues & The Bug & Take the ‘*‘A”’ 
Train & Prelude To a Kiss SAVOY EP 8113 


TERRY, SONNY 
Louise & Lost Jawbone GROOVE 0015 


THOMPSON, SIR CHARLES (Thompson, p; 
Walter Page, Freddie Greene, Jo Jones) 
Swingtime In the Rockies & Honeysuckle 
Rose & These Foolish Things & Sweet 
Georgia Brown VANGUARD LP 8006 


THORNTON, “BIG MAMA” 
i Smell a Rat & I've Searched the Whole 
World Over PEACOCK 1632 


TJADER, CAL (Tjader, vibes; Roy Haines, d; 
Al McKibbon, b; Richard Wyands, p) 
Sunday Kind of Love & After You've Gone 
& Isn't It Romantic & It’s You Or No One 
SAVOY EP 8iI7 


BATON 202 


TROTMAN, LLOYD 

Embraceable You & The Man | Love 

VAUGHAN, SARAH 

Shulie a Bop & Polka Dots and Moonbeams 
MERCURY 


TUXEDO 893 


16005 


WALKER, MEL (with Melba Liston) 
Another Sad Night & I'd Like To Make You 
Mine MERCURY 70370 
WALLINGTON, GEORGE 
Blue Bird & ‘Round About Midnight 

PRESTIGE EP 1347 
Knockout & Igloo & Fairyland & pre 


AVOY EP 8112 

WATSON, YOUNG JOHN 
You Can’t Take It With You & Gettin’ 

Drunk FEDERAL 12183 
WILLIAMS, GEORGE 
Whamboogie & Creole CORAL 61120 
The Knocked Out Choo Choo & The 

Rompin’ Stomper CORAL 61121 
WILLIAMS, PAUL 
Women Are Root of Al! Evil & Spread 


Joy GROOVE 0014 
WILLIS, CHUCK 
Need One More Chance & Feel So Bad OKEH 7029 
WILSON, JIMMY 
Mountain Climber & Teardrops On My 

Pillow BIG TOWN 113 
Any Man's a Fool & It's Time To Change 


ALADDIN 3241 
WITHERSPOON, JIMMY 
Highway to Happiness & A Rumba Blues 


FEDERAL 12180 

WYNN, BIG 
I'm the Boss & Down to the Ocean MILLION 2004 
YANCEY, JIMMY 
La Salle St. Breakdown & Two O'Clock 

Blues & Janie’s Joys & Lean Bacon & Big 

Bear Train & Lucile’s Lament & Beezum 

Blues & Yancey Limited RIVERSIDE LP 1028 
YOUNG JESSIE 
1 Smell a Rat & Lonesome Desert MODERN 921 


THE PREMIER STORE 


COLLECTOR 
and 
MUSICIAN 


RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 

RADIO 
ACCESSORIES 

| SHEET MUSIC 
ARRANGEMENTS 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
REPAIR SERVICE 


RECORDS 
IN THE NORTH | 
| RADIOGRAMS Gramophone Records Department 
or olds a huge stock of Classical, Popular 
sepeeomen and Jazz records — in all labels. Big | 


_ Open All Day Wednesday Closed Saturday 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

18-20 Manchester St., LIVERPOOL ’ ; Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) — Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
| Telephone — CENTRAL 648/9. RECORD DEPT. CLOSES AT | P.M. THURSDAYS 


Lendon’s Famed 
Reeceord Centre 


* FOR BOOKS* 


selection of LP records. 


RECORDS BY POST— 


Foyles specialise in post orders for Records. 
We despatch to all parts of the world. 


Subscriptions taken for Metronome, Downbeat 
and other American magazines. 


Gramophone Records for overseas customers 
are exempt from purchase tax. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, | 


NEAREST STATION : TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


FROM FOYLES ! 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 


hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LONDON 


London Jazz Club Record Shop 


82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LEEDS. 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor Street, 


Birmingham, 5. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON (continued) 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HiTher Green 3134 
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BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY | 
231 Baker St., London, N.W.1. | 
Founded 1940. | 
Members everywhere. Write for | 
Particulars. | 
MUSICIANS. “Send for free list | 
of 1200 Evergreens in correct 

key for your instrument, and | 

improve your busking. Spencer, | 
19 Warwick Avenue, Bedford. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED 
RECORD YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR. 
You may Advertise your ‘‘WANTS"”’ or 
*‘DISPOSALS”’ in these columns for 6d. per 
record—Minimum 3—Maximum 20. 


e 
I THE Club Notice 
Genera I Wants Cont 
Disposals and Wants Centre | Board 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum | 
5/-. Bold type 6d. per word FOR RECORD COLLECTORS Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/- 
PEN AND PERSONAL | WANTED —Ellington’s ‘‘Hot & Bothered | CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
Friendships. Inrtoductions all | Parlo. R582.W aH, 52 Garvock Hill, Dunferm- | or what have you? Cash or exchange —- “White Hart,”’ Senthatl— 
districts. All ages. Send 5d. | line. home or abroad.—Write, phone or call : Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
stamps for Free Book 100) eereeers ee ap LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 83, 105 and 607. 
Photographs and details— | POR SALE “R 4 Ch Street, London, W.1. (Ger. 1604). 
rl vi , Den- | ecor ange 
March inglusive “Metronome”, Jan. PLUMSTEAD JAZZ CLUB, Every 
o June '53 inclusive (Jan an ept. | uesday at ‘“‘Railway Tavern’ 
| 30/-. Stanley Dance, Cottesmore, GRAMOPHONE RECORD CABINETS From Plumstead Road, S.E.18. Resident 
FOR SALE. Complete sets! Braintree. _ £5/10/0. Write for illustrations. Easy | Band “JAZZ CARDINALS”. 
of ‘‘Jazz Illustrated’ (8 issues). | = = payments. Stamford, Dept. C20., 20 College Weekly Subscription |/3d. only. 
Perfect condition. 7/6. post - Parade, Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6 
free. Box 1020 AUCTION-—-100 Foreign and Deleted Jazz 
and Swing Records. Send for lists. 400 Will anyone interested in becom- 
| others for Sale. Send your wants lists. C. H. YARDLEY & Co., ‘‘The Music Shop for | ing a member of THE HILL-BILLY 
A BARGAIN in jazz read-| Rhodes, 128 Kirstone Rd., Newbold, Chester- all musical requirements’, 96, Tavistock Road, | FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 
ing. PICKUP magazine —/| field. Plymouth. CLUB, please write for details to: 
many informative articles and 21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essex, 
discographies. 6d. per copy! - — or 47 Holbrook Way, Bromley, 
3 copies for 1/3. Box 1005, ; Kone. S.A. is appreciated 
Jazz Journal. i —— 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 


(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 


| Essex. 

| GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 
| SOC. Record recitals. 

| Details membership 3 Gt. Percy 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds - 
Earl Hines - — Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


Sidney Bechet 
Duke Ellington 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—3/- per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


For 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1953. 
Limited supply only—25/- each, post free. 


your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 5/- 
3 ” ” ” 3/- 


each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only 
Jazz Magazine. 


Special Trial Offer—3 copies for 1/- 
post free. 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published by New Orleans Jazz Club. 


Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which 
includes copies of THE SECOND LINE. 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorperating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 
WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in Buenos 
12/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


Aires 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 
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HAVE 


“RED WING” 


Melodisc Records Limited, 


| “ST. LOUIS STREET BLUES” 


FREARD 


THE SENSATIONAL UP TO THE MINUTE 
LONG PLAYER BY 


GEORGE LEWIS’ RHYTHM BOYS 


(recorded in April this year) 


12 Earlham Street, Cambridg 
London W.C.2. 


“SINGING CLARINET” 


“WALK THROUGH THE STREETS” 
| MELODISC MLP504 


e Circus. 


MELODISC MELODISC ~x~ MELODISC | 


“Recent Releases on 78 r.p.m. 


“MELODY MAKER (Ideal) MODERN 
| GROUP 


Directed by KENNY BAKER 
10-362 If 1 could be with you one hour 
| tonight / Young and healthy 
/ DIZZY GILLESPIE and his 

OPERATIC STRINGS ORCHESTRA 
10-363 I waited for you/Night and day 


VICTOR FELDMAN MODERN 
| JAZZ QUARTET 


10-364 Evening in Paris / Kashmir 
10-374 Harem scarem / Pakistan 


NORMAN BURNS AND HIS BAND 

10-365 Jeepers creepers/Happy lobster 

10-369 Three o’clock in the morning / 
I get a kick out of you 


AL COHN QUARTET 
10-366 Infinity / How long has this 
been going on 


TITO BURNS AND HIS BAND 
10-356 Skin deep (parts | & 2) 
10-359 Riff concoction / Midnight sun 
10-367 Budo / Pinky 


TOMMY WHITTLE with the TONY 
KINSEY TRIO 


10-368 Symphony / Deed I do 


RALPH WILLIS (Blues shouter) 
10-370 Goodbye blues / Lazy woman 
blues 


| For new complete catalogue to end of December 1953, send 1/3 to: 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford 


RONNIE SCOTT QUARTET 
10-371 Sunshine on a dull day / Poor 
butterfly 


H-BOMB FERGUSON (Blues shouter) 
10-372 Feel like I do / My love 


JIMMY DEUCHAR QUARTET 
10-373 Close as pages in a book / The 
folks who live on the hill 


LEE KONITZ QUINTET 
10-375 Tautology / Sound-Lee 


BENNINGS (Blues shouter) 
RHYTHM & BLUES BAND 


10-376 Timber / Third degree blues 


JOHN 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO- 
CUBISTS 


10-377 The continental / Blues in the 
night. 


Avenue, W.C.1. tei. No. MUSeum 1810 
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